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MEMOIR OF THE REV. ROBERT STEVENSON, 


FORTY-SEVEN YEARS PASTOR .OF THE CHURCH AT CASTLE-HEDING- 
HAM, ESSEX. - 


(Continued from page 285.) 


Tur pleasing prospects of domestic 
comfort by a] riravie Mr. S. was sur- 
upon his settlement at 
Hedingham, were soon 

by a very serious illness, 

long confined him to his 

, and, indeed, threatened 


he was thus situated, let- 


received from his relations 
ick, informing him that the 
ion at the High Meeting 


town wished him to become 


uickly followed by a regular 
iitindon, but such was the very 


» sorrows and gradually 


one he loved ; but this was only 
the beginning of sorrows to him, 
for before the tomb of his beloved 
father in the ministry was well 
closed, a malignant fever entered 
his own house, and within four 
short days, his only daughter, and 
her mach loved mother, were num- 
bered with the dead. 

Such an awful visitation was it- 
self sufficient to occasion illness, 
but that destructive malady which 
had thus taken away the 
his eyes at a stroke, attacked his own 


person, and the united effects of 


disease and sorrow so preyed upon 
his delicate frame, that his recovery 
to health was again uncertain, and 


ight of 


/ 


Bs de creates dings 4 


the Lord's mercies, that-he was not 

consumed. © The state of extreme 

- debility to which he was reduced 

ine & hice Aelage his re- 
n 


porar Beo under mournful 
providence ; but an inscription on a 
tablet to’ their memory evinces the 
strength of his affection. 

Sustained by that Arm which 
had smitten him, wae 
covered from his ity and 
grief ; and time, which softens our 
heals our 
wounds, restored him to somethi 
of his wonted cheerfulness, 


which he 


after enduring the solitude of # 


widowed state for more than two 
years, he was united to Miss 


Se cma Se 


— days, and yet Ii yet lives, with 
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her only. surviving, daughter, to 

mourn their i e loss. _ 

In 1786, Mr. Stevenson was re- 

uested a respectable book- 
eeller in AD to prepare for 
the press, a new and much en- 
larged edition of Guthrie's Geogra- 
phical Grammar, which was about 
tobe published in quarto, and 
which task he undertook, and per- 
formed so-much to the satisfaction 
of the publishers and the public, 
that the book passed through seve- 
ral editions under his vigilant su- 
perintendance. 

The 5th day of November, 1788, 
completed the first centenary. of 
the glorious Revglution, and this 
most interesting -epoch was not 
pemited to pass away unnoticed. 

ublic, meetings were held, and 
festive entertainments were given 
in many of the great towns of the 
empire, to commemorate this most 
important period of our national 
history. _.While some of the lovers 
of our constitution thus displayed 
ir feelings, others, in better taste 
with greater. consistency, re- 
tired to the house of prayer, and 
spent thé memorable day in ascrib- 
ing the praise to that God, who, by 
one stroke of his hand, delivered 
our land from.popery and arbitary 

power. . 

Mr. Stevenson was not insensible 
to the hallowed ardour of patriotic 
gratitude and exultation, and, there- 
fore, he assembled his people, and 
addressed: to them a very instruc- 
tive sermon, which he afterwards 
published, entitled, The Principles 
of the Revolution asserted and vin- 
dicated, and its Advantages stated. 

This sermon he rye to his 

le, and from the ication, 
We extract the following beautiful 

, which is peculiarly charac, 
teristic of his affectionate and pidus 
mind. ; 

_“ You have certainly the first 
claim, my beloved friends, to this 
discourse, which was composed 
solely with a view to your improve- 
ment. _So.memorable an era as the. 
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Memoir of the Rew. 


Robert Stevenson, (uy, 


hundredth anniversary of the glo 
rious Revolution, I could not lg 
slip without leading your mind 
to a view of the great ad 
we all enjoy from it; and 
vouring more firmly to impres 
upon you, those manly principles 
which animated our ‘ancestors, and 
will, I hope, descend from father 
to son, to the latest gencration, 
Far other subjects than the 
sent have been the delightful and 
constant themes of my ministry 
among you~-the blessings, the 
privileges, the liberties, and the 
laws of another kingdom !—a king. 
dom, which rises in. dignity. and 
grandeur infinitely above the most 
‘perfect state of any earthly one 
And it is no common joy which 
fills my mind, when | reflect, that 
the great Monarch of this kingdom 
has been pleased so to honour his 
own sacred institutions among us 
that the number of his loyal. sub 
jects has been increased, and the 
souls of his faithful friends edified 
and comforted, Fourteen years 
spent in your service, have. beep 
by far the most pleasant part of 
my life; and every increasing year 
has brought with it some. new 
proofs of your affectionate attach: 
ment, and some fresh. displaysof 
God’s glorious grace. From these 
considerations, you cannot, but be 
much endeared to me; and whilst 
I cheerfully give this public test 
mony of the sincerity of my affee, 
tion for you, I look forward. with 
triumph to that glorious day, when, 
I trust, I shall rejoice with many 
of you in the kingdom of ovir,Fa 
ther: for what is my hope, or joy; 
or. crown of.rejoicing? Are not 
even ye in the presence, of out 
Lord Jesus Christ at his coming?" 
In the beginning of 1789, George 
Welch, . Banker of London, 
observed with much concern, . that 
the public seminaries among Pr 
testant Dissenters were not 
cient to answer the calls of all 
vacant churches, and, theref< 
termined with distinguished. lib 
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stablish three private aca- 
i; by which a limited number 
efstadents might be introduced to 
acourse of preparatory studies for 
theChristian ministry. In Febru- 
ayofthat year, the Rev. Messrs. 
Barber’'and Davies; of London, 
were employed by him, to request 
Mr Stevenson to undertake the 
tuition of three young men, whom 
he should be at liberty to select, 
but his modest dread of under- 
taking a task so arduous, together 
with some domestic circumstances, 
induced him to decline it, and 
though Mr. Welch* was much dis- 
appointed by~his refusal, yet he 
was so convinced of Mr. Steven- 
gn's“ability for the work, that he 
genewed his application the follow- 
myew but without success. 
: ing the summer of 1789, 
theRev. J. Thompson, of Clapham, 
wtited some friends in the neigh- 
baithood of Castle-~Hedingham, 
at attended on Mr. Stevenson’s 
itinistry during his residence there. 
On his return, he addressed the 
fillowing letter to his friend, which 
so" pleasingly describes the affec- 
timate labours of the pastor, and 
the flourishing state of the congre- 
ion,: that we insert it as a valu- 
abletestimony to the worth of our 
friend. 
om Dear Sir,—Though I have 
nvobliged to - almost all 
correspondence a, brethren, 
aid writing becomes difficult and 
painful tome, ‘yet, I cannot resist 
avery strong and powerful inclina- 
tion! to. acknowledge the very great 
com and conver- 
sation hath lately ffforded me, and 
how iiuch I rejoice in the agree- 
ituation Providence has placed 


yoirin, both with respect to com- 
—_——- 





rs 


fort Jand usefulness. Long, my 


dear Sir, may the smiles of an in- 


dulgent Providence attend you, 
and your usefulness keep pace with 
your advancing years. ‘ 
When I reflect upon your affec- 
tionate and well directed discourses 
to a numerous and attentive audi- 
ence, and keep in mind théir serious 
countenances and the relish with 
which they receive your instruc- 
tions, dwelling with fond delight 
upon the words that ‘drop from 
your lips, I am filled with renewed 
pleasure, and see cause for abun 
dant thanksgiving to God on ‘your 
behalf; who hath been pleased to 
make you the bodied instru- 
ment of his providence and grace, 
in spreading the triumphs of ‘the 
Gospel, and’ training up souls for 
heaven. May their number be 
continually increasing, isthe prayer 
of ‘your affectionate ‘friend ‘and 
brother, ‘ sais 
«J. Tompson.” ’ 


Mr. Stevenson’s growing reputa- 
tion as a preacher, Potaratty ona 
inquiries to be made respecting his 
inclinations to remove to the metro- 
polis; but his laconic reply was, 
“ I dwell among my own_ people.” 
But to a revered friend in the 
ministry, who applied to him re- 
specting an important charge* then 
vacant, he more fully explained his 
feelings in a letter from which the 
following is extracted. . ” a 
August 26,1793, 
 After_a settlement ‘of almost 
19 years with my people ; after hay- 
ing formed friendships with many 
of them, and knowing of some de- 
ees of usefulness with which I- 
cova been honoured by the great 
Lord, of the vineyard amongst 
them, I cannot bring my mind 
to leave the large and attentive 
congregation amongst whom, I la. 
bour.” lela 
_. The, formation of the London, 
Missionary Society is an important 
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of our 


paar it ly ex- 
crnty the deplorable condition of 
the heathen abroad, it called to 
mind the condition of thousands, 
ey i me state of heathenism 
at consequently 
duced a powerful inechertn 
vour of religi exertions in the 
and hamlets of 
our native land. 


' This was the effect it produced 
in Essex, and the associated Dis- 


requested to draw up a circular 
letter on the above , which, 


a large edition was printed at its 
ce. The circulation of this 

was calculated to be. 
useful, its style is neat and forci- 
ble,and its appeals to the conscience 


tendency, the Committee of the 

i Tract Society, have 
adopted it with only a few verbal 
alterations, as No. 89 in _ their 
valuable series, under the title of 
# The Christian Ministers’ Appeal ; 
or, the Importance of Personal and 
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Cor, 
a distinet Society, for the Prom. 
tion of the Knowledge of the Go. 
pel in the County of Essex, ms 
still felt, and the, subject of this 
memoir, with a few other ministers, 
zealously promoted the measure, 
till at length a meeting was held 
at Dunmow, on the 5th of June, 
1798, when a number Mh 
and other persons, deputed from 
congregational churches in. the 
county, drew up the plan, and 
laid the foundation of the xssex 
CONGREGATIONAL UNION. 

Mr. S. was called upon to preach 
its first annual sermon, which he 
afterwards published under the 
title of, “ Village Preaching Co 
sidered and Enforced,” and in 
which he recommended those et 
ertions with much effect, having 
himself, at the request of the Com. 
mittee, visited and preached in 
some of the dark parts of th 
county. - 

As some of the congregations in 
Essex had not countenanced and 
supported this infant society ina 
manner equal to its claims, Mr, 
Stevenson was employed to draw 
up a circular letter on the subject, 
which we transcribe, an ile 
its solemn ap 
useful in arousing the latent ener. 
gies of slumbering churches. 

* To the Ministers, 

Churches, and Congregations, 

in the county of Essex, and it 


reason to lament, that in past yeatt 
we have been too inactive in 
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late Pastor of the Church at Castle-Hedingham, Essex. 


this state of indifference, we 
an anxious solicitude to pro- 


~ mote the present welfare and eter- 


al felicity of those precious souls, 
et ciinceend wi -peciching 
for lack of knowledge. We de- 
plore the awful state of ignorance, 


os geese and vice, into req 
ich they have fallen; we feel 


for those miseries which they are 
now ing, and for that future 
anguish to which they are exposed, 
as the just consequence of sin ; and 
having formed ourselves into a so- 
jety, with a view to communicate 
to the glorious Gospel of the 
blessed God, we call upon you, 


brethren, to assist us by your 


countenance, by your support, by 
counsel, and by your prayers. 

'e call — you, by the consi- 
deration of the many thousands 
who have already perished beyond 
ee vena, and in the names 
vast multitudes who are 
dily dying around us. We would 
urge you by the solemn thought, 
that in a very little time our sea- 
tons of usefulness will be for ever 
over; and that he that soweth 
ingly shall reap also sparingly ; 
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by your approbation. Signed, on 
behalf the committee, 

‘“* Rost. Stevenson, Chairman.” 

The committee of the Con 
tional Union, having proved Mr. 
Stevenson's ability and willingness 
to employ his pen in their service, 
uested that he would draw up 
a short and evangelical address to 
the ignorant and unawakened, 
which produced a tract, entitled 
A Warning Voice ioSinners, and the 
Salvation of the Gospel imed. 
This truly valuable address was 
also received upon the list of 
the Religious Tract Society, as 
No. 45, The Warning Voice, about 
10,000 of which are annually pub- 
lished in our own country, besides 
the wide extended circulation it 
has throughout the Continent, it 
having been translated, under the 
direction of the committee, into 
most of the European : 
Scarcely a report of that society is 
published, without recording some 
striking instances of its usefulness ; 
so that the remark which a vene- 
rable Minister made fifteen years 
ago, may be now well recorded, 
“ that if Mr. Stevenson had lived 
to no other than to write 


lived to answer a valuable end.” 
The death of the Rev. Aaron 

Wickens, of Dunmow, the secre- 

tary of the Essex Associated Mi+ 


nisters, gave them an o a 
in 1799, of ‘coating theie ute, 
: b : 


In 1803, it was his 
resive his eldest ras a 
member into the at Castle 
Hedingham, when she was in her 
19th year ; and her amiable, active, 
and holy temper, made her an ex- 
ample to many that were beyond 
her years, and was a source of pe- 
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culiar satisfaction to her much-loved 
parents ; but she was soon to be 
removed to a more perfect state of 
society : a pulmonary complaint at- 
tacked herin 1806. “But (to use 
her father’s words) the flattering 
nature of the malady, a slight 
cough, a little hoarseness, and these 
very symptoms occasionally giving 
way to medicine, deceived both the 
parents and herself as to the real 
danger of her case ; but in the sum- 
mer of 1807, these symptems, re- 
newed by some little cold she had 
caught, began to assume a very 
formidable aspect. All the aid of 
medicine was resorted to, which 
either the London or country prac- 
tice could supply, change of air, 
and journies to distant friends were 
tried, but all in vain ; this flower, 
this lovely flower, which gave such 
pure delight to every beholder, 
gradually taded—for the worm was 
at its root !” 

She died, in the arms of her fa- 
ther, Sept. 6, 1808, sustained by 


Short Discourse,——No. XXXIV. 


Sat 


CJouy, 
the hopes of a glorious imm : 
and leaving behind her those 
questionable proofs of her happy 
state, which cheered her sorrowing 
family under this afflictive visita: 
tion. Mr. S. collected from her 
papers many interesting extracts; 
and compiled a memoir,* which is 
at once a monument of her piety; 
and his parental affection. 

In 1816 Mr. Stevenson was re< 
quested, by the Associated Minis« 
ters assembled at Witham, to write 
an address to their churches on the 
subject of Schism, with a view to 
expose the sin and danger of divi- 
sions in Christian societies. This 
task he performed with his accus- 
tomed ability, and a large impres- 
sion of it was printed and sold; 
and it is in contemplation to reprint 
it. 

(To be concluded in our next.) 





* First published in the Evangelical, 
Magazine for July, 1810, then as a dis- 
tinct tract, and also in S. Burder’s Me- 
moirs of Eminently Pious Women, vol.3.' 
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SHORT DISCOURSES FOR FAMILIES, &c. 


No, XXXIV. 
MAN’S TRANSIT THROUGH TIME 
_ INTO ETERNITY. 


«< When a few years are come, then I 
shall go the way whence I shall not re- 
turn.”"—Job xvi. 22. 


Noruine is so flattering, yet no- 
thing so deceitful, as human life! 
for. though all through it is big 
with promise-and fair in prospect, 
yet. in the issue it proves empty, 
and inadequate to our expectations. 
After a man has reached the ordi- 
nary limit of human existence, it is 
but too, generally the fact, that he 


appears, to have lived in vain.. The. . 


god of this world, whom men serve 
throngh life, forsakes. them in 
death, or attends them only in the 
character.of a tormentor, to mock 
their wickedness, and triumph over 
their credulity. But the wisdom 


~~ 


which cometh from ‘above will’ 
teach us so to number our days, as 

to expect nothing of substantial’ 
good from the flattering prospects 

of the world ; and yet so to number’ 
them, as to make them introduc- 

tory to scenes of perfect, unalloyed, 

and eternal blessedness... The sen-" 
timent of the text is founded ona’ 
fixed, universal, and unalterable: 
decree. Men may think it strange’ 
or they may think’ it hard, they’ 
may deem it cruel or they may” 
deem it unwise, but it remains an” 
unquestionable truth, the fatal day® 
is hastening on, and each one must’ 
feel it to be a fact which requires” 
to be laid home with infinite’ 
seriousness upon his soul, “ when’ 
a few years (at the utmost) arte’ 


. come, then. he shall go the way” 


whence he shall not return.” 


~= 
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Short Discourse-—No. XXXIV. 


«1, First then let us impress our 
minds with the brevity, the rapidity, 
and the uncertainty of our years. 
When we of human life, let 
us cautiously watch against the 
folly of deeming it a long and plea- 
sant journey ; against the delusion, 
which would make its progfess ap- 
slow, and its end distant. 
What is your life but a vapour— 
the flight of an arrow through the 
air—the rapidity of the weaver’s 
shuttle—the flower of the field, 
which to-day is, and to-morrow 
is.cast into the furnace. Well are 
we denominated creatures of a day, 
of a summer's day: not always 
long, often deceiving our hopes be- 
fore noon, and.sometimes even in 
its morning obscured and abbre- 
viated by clouds andtempests. Life, 
human life, signifies the brief mea- 
sure of that duration in which body 
ad soul remain in a state of union 
mico-operation. This mysterious 
mion, which constitutes us con- 
sious and accountable agents, 
takes place at our birth ; and though 
itscontinuance doubtless depends 
on the will of God, yet it is every 
moment liable to dissolution, and 
is exposed to an infinite multitude 
of evils and accidents, any of which 
may reach the hidden and myste- 
rious principle of life, and, in an 
instant, cut asunder its firmest links. 
Even time be which seems at 
first but to t and strengthen 
the union of body and soul, and 
which, as day succeeds to day, ap- 
pears to invigorate and mature 
them, is the most certain destroyer: 
while it leads us on from the weak- 
ness of childhood to the gaiety of 
youth, and then to the vigour of 
manhood, it. is but hastening our 
steps. to the verge of life, and 
weakening the bond that it first 
tcstribu ibuted to strengthen. While 
it developes our power, it does but 
: it; and while it measures 
Gut to.us the cup of life, it drops 
into it the poison of death. 
ol. The first words of this text 
fem to remind us of the rapidity 
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of life, even in its best state—when 
you have said your utmost of its 
length, it.consists only of a few 
years; and how hasty is the pas- 
sage of these! How hurried our 
succession from ‘stage to stage! 
Who has not been surprised at the 
speed of time in review ? And who 
has not again and again remarked 
of periods including more than a - 
few years, “‘ why it seems but yes- 
terday!” When we have passed 
one stage, and look back upon se- 
veral years, they appear but as so 
many days. In looking forward, 
indeed, time appears long, because 
our imaginations people it with 
events, and colour it’ with every 
change and variety of pleasure. 
But when we have gone through 
its several stages, we are still prone 
to be dissatisfied, still fond of anti- 
cipating a longer, and still alonger 
space ; while the past is like a 
dream when one awaketh, only a 
very small portion of the confused 
scene remains. We are travellers, 
who are hastening on our journey, 
or as pilgrims moving towards a 
distant place: at setting out, our 
imagination lengthens the course 
by its busy, its vague, and its end- 
less anticipations ; and at the close, 
shortens it by that oblivion of the 
past, with which it introduces the 
present, and promises the fudure. 
2. Again, let us remember in 
connexion with the words of this 
text, the brevity of haman life in 
the whole—for not only does. one 
period rapidly succeed another, so 
as to make each appear ‘hurried 
and -unsatisfactory, but the whole 
sum is brief. Job says, a few 
years; Moses says, a few days; 
David says, Mine age is as notlang. 
Let it be. stretched to its utmost; 
let it be supposed that I shall re- 
tain my vigour to seventy or 
eighty, yet they are only a few 
years from the age of twenty, or 
thirty, or forty, when we first. be- 
gin to know what years mean. 
Onward from the experience; and 
wisdom of manhood, all the rest 
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are soon counted; the sands are 
dropping while we speak—the 
stream is flowing while we watch 
it ; yea while we float down it, for 
“we are carried away as with a 
flood.” Our hasty years steal 
silently and surely on, and we 
think little of an hour, or a day, 
or a week, and have probably spent 
many—perhaps months and years, 
in mere amusement, or trifling, or 
positive sin, while we were all the 
time borne rapidly forward, and 
are come to the present moment, 
as to a Ber from which the fu- 
ture is all hidden, and to us has no 
existence ; and all the past appears 
brief as a tale that is told. The 
inspired writer here speaks of a 
few years not as certain, but as at 
best the brief passage of his soul 
to a state from whence it cannot 
return. Ah! where shall the 
writer and the reader be in a few 
years? Let none reckon even on 
a few years. To some there re- 
main only a few days—a few 
hours—a few moments. 

But 8. The phraseology of the 
text reminds us that human life is 
all uncertain. The expression is 
indefinite; it does not say when 
ten, twenty, thirty, forty years are 
come; the whole was ‘deemed 
y secon j—he might live a 
ew years, but at best it could be 
only a few, and therefore it became 
him to feel the whole matter as 


uncertain, but as leading to a 
state from which he should cer- 
tainly nevér return;—and who 
knoweth what shall be on the 
morrow? We may feel strong, 


and i si got as toggle 
ears, but it is a vapour 
which appeareth for a little season, 
and then away ; we come 
forth like a flower, and are cut 
down, or like a shadow, 
the shadow of a cloud moving 
along the ground, it is gone while 

gaze. The man of forty or 

it 


Short Discourse,—=No. XXXIV. 


[Juty, 
shall have a few; the man of 
twenty or thirty is almost confident 
that he shall have many ; but 
not one of all the myriads of iv 
man beings that pursue the flitting 
shadows of earthly good, has any 
security for another year, or even 
another hour ; all, all is uncertain, 
The summons may come upon ts 
suddenly, and in the midst of our 
strength, or the midst of our folly, 

II. We advance to remark upon 
the text, that the termination of 
these few years of human life, 
whether it be distant or near, will 
inevitably bring us into a state of 
conscious being, from whence there 
is no return. These words of the 
text demonstrate, that Job was a 
believer in a future state: “I 
shall go the way I shall not re. 
turn.” ‘I shall not cease to be, 
when a few years are expired, but 
I shall pass into a fixed eternal 
state : I, retaining my identity, my 
conseiousness, shall go, disappear 
indeed from time, but still I shall 
be, though I shall not return here.” 
It is a matter of great moment to 
fix deep in our minds the belief of 
a future and eternal state ; and not 
to allow its distance from sense, or 
its difference from this obscure state 
of being, its height above us, o 
its depth below us, or its undefined 
verge, which, though near, is in- 
visible, and recrossed, to 
induce us todoubtitsreality, or neg- 
lect its pre-eminent claims. There 
is indeed in us, because we are 
slaves to sense, a constant tendency 
to forget, or to dispute, the exist- 
ence of that state; but when we 
revert to Scripture, to reason, or to 
the nature and constitution of man, 
these all declare, that when a few 
years are come, we shall go the 
way whence we shall not returm: 
Death may the soul and 
the body, but all that essentially 
goes to constitute that all import 
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house may lose its inhabitant ; the 


on must pass on his journey ; 


sun may leave one hemis- 
ere, but the withdrawment of 
its light and heat, is not the anni- 
hilation of its orb, The soul is 
the sun which shines upon the 
body and uses it as its own in- 


strament, and though it must 
from the hemisphere on which it 
now shines at death, it is neither 
to lose its lustre nor its being. 
The word of God affords us ample 
satisfaction upon this point: it 
teaches us that all souls return to 
God for judgment, but that all 
als. of believers in Jesus ascend 
to immediate glory in the presence 
of their God and Saviour. I shall 
the way, says Job, whence J 
not return. The wicked 


be as sure of the fact as the 
teous, for while Lazarus was 


qatied at death to Abraham’s 
the rich man, at whose 
w he had famished, died also, 
ne in hell he lifted up his eyes, 


being in torments. It is a dis- 
lief ora disregard of this in- 
visible, future and eternal world, 
that lies at the foundation of all 
the sensuality, carelessness and sin 
of mankind. They dream that all 
things are to continue as they are ; 
and..that they shall never be 
awaked to eternity and to God: 
or. they conceive that the obscurity 
in which they these awful 
oy _are enveloped, justifies 
their ion; or they have a 

; hope that death will land 


item: on the shores of some new 


world of sensual delights ; or they 
may be even, through the 
Power of sin, the prevalence of 
uibelief, and the desire of im- 
punty, to cling. to that last and 

ost degraded hope of fallen hu- 


“manity—the hope of annihilation. 


But let. every one be assured u 
testimony which he is challenped 
19 controvert, that every human 
foal shall continue in the fall 
exercise of its faculties for ever, 
yihone. Maa. No. 55. 
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for God has. made the soul ‘to live 
for ever, and I feel that in assigns 
ing his will and counsel for its 
immortality, I am assigning the 
strongest proof that any proposi- 
tion can possess, and. the most 
satisfactory that the human mind 
can receive. 

II]. Upon the words. of this 
text let it be remarked, that the 
character of that fixed and eternal 
state into which we pass at death, 
will be determined by the manner 
in which these few years of human 
life have been spent. There is an 
intimate connection between that 
state of heart towards God, in 
which we spend the sum of life, 
and with which we quit the 
earthly scenes, and the condition of 
our immortal spirits after death— 
Our eternity will derive its cha- 
racter from time—for God has 
conneeted by his purpose, and by 
his revealed word, a state of eternal 
happiness with a cordial and prac- 
Hi reception of the gospel, and a 
condition of indescribable and end- 
less sufferings, with the rejection 
of the only way of. salvation, 
which sovereign love has provided. 
While, therefore, our few years of 
earthly sojourn remain ired, 
it becomes a matter of infinite in- 
terest to know what is our present 
state befose God. Ail other con- 
sideration as to our state in this 
life—our poverty or riches—our 
meanness, or greatness—our wis- | 
dom or ignorance, are compara- 
tively insignificant ; they. are the 
trifles that-will leave no trace upon 
our heart, and no influence upon 
our state at that period when we 
go the way whence we shall not 
return. Equally unimportant is it 
to us now whether our years have 
been few or many—or whether 
any remain behind—all, all de- 
pends in that future world upon 
our character in this. How. are 
we spending the days we now en- 
joy? for if we have lived but a few 
years, and have been led in them ta 

2Y 
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seek God, or if in youth we have 
found the pearl of great price—or 
in manhood’s riper state are laying 
up treasure in heaven, then it is of 
very trifling moment whether we 
have many or few years to pass 
before we go hence—for we have 
the promise of God that when ab- 
sent from the body, we shall be 
present with the Lord. This is 
that good hope through grace, 
which like an anchor of the soul, 
is‘ sure and steadfast, and which 
enters into that within the veil; 
which binds fast the soul to that 
glory which Christ has in reserve 
to bestow upon us when our few 
years are ended. Happy, indeed, 
are they who are thus fitted to go 
the way whence they shall not re- 
turn—a way, which the true be- 
liever, when he has once passed it, 
would not wish to return. 

But do you inquire into the na- 
ture of that connexion which exists 
between our character in time, and 
our state in eternity—let it be ob- 


served, as it regards wicked men, 
God has made a decree that they 
- shall receive the fruit of their 
doings; and as it regards good 
men, his grace has promised them 


‘the’ gift of eternal life. The con- 
nexion, in the former case, consists 
in the immutability of the divine 
counsel and threatening, and the 
moral and responsible character of 
every human being :—in the latter 
it consists in the relation there is 
between faith in Christ, as the 
ag of a new and holy life, 
and the promise of God in the 
Mediator, which secures a state of 
life and bliss, to all that thus do 
the will of God. Let all remember 
there is an indissoluble connexion 
between the guilt of man, and the 
punishment which God has an- 
nexed to it. “ The wages of sin is 
death”—not here, but hereafter. It 
is a downward road which the 
sinner treads ; it leads straight and 
_manifestly to destruction. But 
“ the of the just is as the 
shining light.” God has esta- 
4 
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blished the connexion in both 
cases. Every thing about us 
evinces its reality; and it is the 
extreme of folly and of wickedness 
to disregard it. Oh that men 
could see, or when they are told, 
would but believe, that the life of 
sin they are now living, must, 
from the very nature of things, 
lead to a state of condemnation and 
eternal death. Every day brings 
them a step nearer. He has said 
it, who can never deny Himself, 
“ the wicked shall be turned into 
hell.” But let it not be forgotten, 
even by the wicked, that God has 
established a connexion not less 
clear, not less certain, between 
true repentance of sin, and a state 
of forgiveness here, and of perfect, 
holy, and blissful existence, beyond 
the sphere of earth, and the bounds 
of time. } 

IV. The words of the text may 
be improved to shew the ground 
there is to awaken the fear of some 
and animate the hopes of others. 

1. If the sentiments already ad- 
vanced are scriptural verities, and 
that they are so, we may appeal to 
the sacred record, then how pre- 
cious a gift is time. It is bearing 
us all onward to eternity, and ina 
few years we shall all be gone the 
way whence we shall not retum. 
We must all appear at the judg. 
ment seat of and time to us 
is only the m of that space 
of being which is between us and 
eternal happiness or misery ; and 
this space of our earthly being we 
are spending variously, yet it is of 
infinite value: shall we then waste 
it in trifling and in sin, in offend- 
ing our God? That very gift which 
he bestows, and repeats every day, 
that we may be more fit to met 
him—shall we bestow this more 
lavishly to unfit us for his presence, 
because his forbearance is 
great? 

2. If it is uncertain when we 
shall go the way whence we shall 
not return, then should we be 
always ready, and learn every day 
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towatth. The best use, and the 
profit we can make of time, 
isto prepare for its end, and to be 
always. ready to go the way which 
cannot be repassed. Let this 
thought shame such as are still 
living without having found the 
trae hope of glory. Let the 
wicked remember the day is nigh 
at hand, when they must quit their 
present courses to return to them 
no more for ever. You must bid 
a final adieu to earthly gratifica- 
tion, the joys of sin and of sense 
will leave you together, and what 
resource will then remain ? 
~ 8, Let this subject inspire joy 
into the heart of every true 
Christian. ‘‘ Now is your salvation 
nearer than when you believed.” 
Your joys shall abound in that 
world, where they shall not be 
measured by hours, sabbaths and 
In a few years, at furthest, 
the trials, tears, and afflictions, 
dail end in joy eternal and per- 
fet. You shall go the way 
whence you shall not return to a 
burden of flesh—to a world of 
changes—to a bitter persecuting 
enemy, who never remits his 
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temptations. When once you have 
passed the verge of heaven and 
seen the glories of the place, and 
found the inheritance assigned you 
there, it will be a matter of joy, 
that there is no way to pass back 
to a sinful, suffering, dying state. 
None that are there can ever re- 
turn to misery or guilt ; and none 
that are in misery and guilt, can 
ever pass that glorious verge. 
Luke xvi. 26. 

4. As to all who are in antici- 
pation of this state of blessed- 
ness, let them give more diligence 
to be found ready to enter into the 
joy of their Lord, for in such an 
Lent as they think not he cometh. 
Let their joy abound as the reality 
of that state increases, and as their 
hope is confirmed of finding in itan 
eternal weight of glory. How 
blessed are those means, those 
days, those years which bring you 
to the bosom of a dear Saviour, 
and to the full measure of spiritual 
bliss. Now is the gate of the 
kingdom of heaven set open be- 
fore you all, and blessed are they 
that enter into it. 
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OFFENCES AGAINST PUBLIC 
: MORALITY. 
Tuore I am on my guard against 
that very offensive species of queru- 
lous egotism, which delights in 
going back to the periods of youth, 
contrasting the worthier past 
With the degenerate present. Dif- 
ferent sections of the world’s his- 
tory ate marked with their own 


distinct and distinguishing charac- 


ter, and there is some difficulty in 
separating the moral and intellec- 
‘tual estimate of life and character, 
ftom that fantastic shape which it 
@sumes, when distorted by our 
impulses and imagina- 

But with every allowance 

tis common perversion, I can- 


not resist a conviction which bas 
taken strong hold upon my mind, 
that there are going forward at the 
present time, the schemes and the 
actings of a fell conspiracy against 
the happiness and improvement of 
mankind. I do not mean to affirm, 
that there is a regularly organized 
association for this despefate ob- 
ject, I am not, like the moon- 
struck Robison, armed with a be- 
wildering medley of facts, and 
rumours, and inventions, in sup- 
port of a favourite phantasm ; but 
I would crave a brief and patient 
hearing, while I endeavour to put 
the unwary on their guard against 
some: of the detestable ° artifices 
which a low and: selfish rapacity 
2Y¥2 
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is practising fur its own despicable . 
ends 


I ean now look back through 
considerably more than half the 
allotted term of-human existence, 
and though I have been much 
conversant with the world in vari- 
ous of society, I cannot 
recollect any period when the 
loathsome business of corrupting 
the youthful mind, and of gratify- 
ing the malevolence, the impiety, 
and the sensuality of maturer years, 
was 80 impudently obtruded in 
the face of day, as at the present 
moment. The press and the graver 
seem the favourite weapons of ‘the 
enemies of God and man, and from 
the abominations of Lord Byron to 
the importations of foreign nui- 
sances, all the stimulants to vice are 
paraded before the public eye. 
From some of the more gross ex- 
hibitions of this kind, we have been 
delivered by the interference of the 

ice, but much still remains to 

swept away, and much vigilance 
is required to guard against the 
intrusion of unholy suggestions, and 
the heedless indulgence of unholy 
pursuits. 

It may be expedient at some fu- 
ture time to out the sources 
and the windings of that tainted 
stream, which runs through nearly 
the whole field of human literature, 
but a more limited view of the 
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Cour, 
nished the boudoir and the-work, 
table with his lascivious 
ties ; we have s€en, with 

may, this man’s book of 
veiled obscenities lying. on the 
desk of a wifeand mother. Mags. 
zines of no equivocal purport, with 
engravings expressive of the base 


entertainment provided in the typo, 


graphical portion, lie openly in the 
windows of unprincipled trades. 
men, who would infect the world 
with ruinous depravity, for dirty 
gain. French works, too, of mau. 
seous character are translated, and 
publicly sold; and this very mom 
ing (May 18,) I saw with astonish. 
ment and dismay, lying on the 
show board of a respectable books 
seller, a translation of the most in 
famous work of the infamous Vo 
taire. 

I state these facts as a small part 
only of the deplorable case, which 
I have undertaken to make out 
For obvious reasons, I have com 
fined myself to the illustration of 
that part of it, which must be fami- 
liar to every one who walks the 
streets of London; I would be 
cautious not to supply dangerous 
information to irritated curiosi 
while I appeal to day-light 
mony in support of my complaints 
and warnings. 

What then is to be done inthis 
lamentable case ?.. Men of decency 
and piety have ‘sat’ too long with 
folded hands, and averted eyes, 
while the plague bas been diffusing 
around its mischievous influence, 
and it becomes them to put in 
activity those laws which protest 
the morals of the nation. Between 


~persecution for opinion, and inter- 


ference in defence of public deco 
rum and the purity of the ae | 
generation, there is no point. 

resemblance ; and while ye 
cate the former, I warmly urge the 
latter. 
sight in the streets of London for’ 
a single half-hour, without 
countering objects which call for 
legal restraint, and penal visite 


No man can use his eye . 
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tim; the weapons of self-defence 
we within our reach ; and we are 
wanting to ourselves, our families, 
our associations, if we hesitate 
to use them. E 
» Jo this direct coercion, I would 
add.amore active system of moral 
ion. It is unhappily the 
that a certain deseription of 
eflorts against these offences serve 
ealy.as the. means of giving them 
attractive publicity, and it hence 
becomes expedient to avoid all such 
eontroversy as tends either to spe- 
cify the peculiar contents of known 
works, or to announce the existence 
of such as are less extensively cir- 
culated. But if the enemies of the 
general. happiness are arraying 
against us the perverted powers of 
amighty and salutary engine, let 
wbring into vigorous and beneficial 
aercise the same energies-to repel 
injurious exertions. On our 
we have talent, right feeling, 
ws of man, and the word of 
God ; against these, our antagonists 
have no holding ground ; and if 


the. press be brought in aid, bys grown 


diligent dispersion of better and 
whore attractive food for the head 
and heart, we shall occupy a po- 
sition too favourable for defence, 
and too advantageous for assault, 
not to give us victery. Add to 
this, what indeed is necessarily in- 
cluded in. this, the blessing of God 
on right motives and a righteous 
eause, and there is no possibility 
of failure. 


And let us not forget to furnish 
our youth, our dependants, with the 
armour of good principles, enfore- 
ed. by steady exhortation and con- 
tistent example. If corrupted 
morals enter our families, there is 
acanker at the very roots of so+ 
iety.. Watch, my Christian friends, 
watch with dragon vigilance, the 
domestic circle: see that no dis- 
oe poison gain admittance 

b: exercise a close inspection 
hey the tendencies of — 
fins ing, and resolutely exclude 


the which, under the 


*s 
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mask of. literature and ‘sciences 
would relax the strength of fh inset 
ciple, and mar the work of educa- 
tion, by impairing moral and reli- 
gious sensibility. 


qeweneneeewws 


ON THE COVENANT OF WORKS. 


Wuewn the Creator of all things 
had fitted this world to be the re- 
sidence of human beings, he made 
aman, and called him Adam, pro- 
bably as being formed of red earth. 
But Adam though made partly of 
earthly materials was not composed 
entirely of such, When God said, 
“ Let there be light, there was 
light.” When he said, “ Let there 
be a fimmament in the midst of the 
waters, and let it divide the waters 
from the waters” —‘ and it was se,” 
the fiat of the Creator produced. all 
things animate and inanimate at 
his pleasure: but when man was 
to be created, “‘:God said, let us 
make man in our image after our 
likeness.” And the Lord God 
formed man of the dust ef the 
d, and breathed into his nos- 
trils the breath of life, and man be-~ 
came a-living soul.”—* And. the 
Lord God planted a garden east- 
ward in Eden, and there he put 
the man whom he had formed. 
The Almighty Maker placed him 
as lord over the new creation, 
“and brought them unto Adam 
to see what he would call them, 
and whatsoever Adam called every - 
living creature, that was the name 
thereof.” The condition of human 
nature was then one of honour, 
beauty, and happiness. Man in 
his primitive state was clothed 
with a degree of glory, and crowned 
with honour now almost incon- 
ceivable. He was wise, holy, and 
happy, blessed in communion with 
his Creator, and enriched with 
every benefit which tended to en- 
noble his nature. How little can 
we conceive of his pleasures, when 
he dressed the garden, and medi- 
tated on the power that made him, 
and more especially, when in the 
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cool of the evening some sensible 
tokens of Jehovah’s presence were 
given, and our venerable progeni- 
tor, then in all the vigour and glory 
of manhood, having performed the 
rural duties of his situation, pro- 
bably engaged in yet more de- 
lightful acts of worship, and offered 
to the Deity the sacrifice of praise 
upon the altar of a pure heart. 
A healthy body, a vigorous and 
well instructed mind, a devotional 
spirit, circumstances of ease and 
enjoyment, connected with perpe- 
tual expressions of divine benefi- 
cence, all tended to shew, that God 
had made man but “ a little lower 
than the angels, and crowned him 
with glory and honour.” In these 
circumstances, that covenant was 
made with Adam of which we are 
now about to treat. In ordinary 
covenants, the compact is perfectly 
mutual ;' but when the covenant is 
between God and the creature, it 
com most with the dignity of 
the former, and the safety of the 
latter party, that it should assume 
a character of authority. This 
eovenant, therefore, was established 
under the form of a positive pro- 
hibition, an implied promise, and 
an expressed denunciation. 

What we are to understand by 
the tree of life, cannot with cer- 
tainty be determined. Some have 
supposed, that it was no more than 
a pledge of life to Adam, on condi- 
tion of obedience. One learned 
writer has endeavoured: to prove, 
that it signifies all the trees in the 
garden ; and another, that the tree 
of life, and the tree of knowledge 
were the same. But without spe- 
eifying any other objections to 

“these notions, it may be sufficient 
to cite the words of the holy re- 
eord ; “ And the Lord God said, 
behold the man is become as one of 
us, to know good and evil, and 
now, lest he put forth his hand, 
and take also of the tree of life, 
and eat and live for ever ; therefore, 
the Lord sent him forth from the 
garden of Eden to till the ground, 
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from whence he was taken.” 
he drove out the man, and he 
placed at the east of the garden of 
Eden, Cherubims ‘and a 

sword which turned every way ty 
keep the way of the tree of life” 
As the views already adverted ty 
are at variance with the literal and 


obvious meaning of the sacred text, 


in the original as well as in our 
version, we shall be on the safer 
side, if we adhere closely to 
the commonly received opinions, 
Many divines have supposed, that 
the fruit of the tree of knowledge 
contained a slow poison, which 
vitiated the fluids of the human 
body, and in time, tended to the 
extinction of life in the persons of 
the first transgressors, and that by 
corrupting the whole animal eco 
nomy of the human frame it has 
been perpetuated through all gene- 
rations. It has also been conjec: 
tured, that our first parents in their 
state of innocency were clothed 
with a visible glory, and that the 
departure of this glory, as soon as 
they transgressed, constituted that 
nakedness of which they became 
so distressingly sensible. But it is 
plain, at least, that the original 
state of man was one of great glory 
and honour, and that the economy 
under which God placed him, was 
mild and equitable. 

“ God hath ma¢de man upright, 


‘but they have sought out many in- 


ventions,” and so man being in 
honour continued not. Here we 
can speak with certainty : but, alas, 
it is the awful certainty of a state 
of general ruin in which human 
nature groans out her four score 
years. Eve, our mother, took of 
the forbidden fruit, and gave unto 
her husband, and he did eat. - 
this act sin entered into the w 
and its ravages have been dreadful 
from that day to the present. 
«Earth trembled from herentrails, as agtit 
In pangs, and nature gave a second groall; 
Sky lower’d, and mutt’ring thunder som 
saddrops . io 
Wept at completing of the mortal sin 
Original.” . 
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- Outheday of transgression, sen- 
se was pronounced upon the 
In all its parts it was 
terible, but our concern is with 
the curse expressed to Adam, unto 
whom God said, “ Because thou 
hast hearkened unto the voice of 
wife, and hast eaten of the tree 
which I commanded thee, say- 
ing, thou shalt not eat of it : cursed 
js the ground for thy sake ; in 
grrow shalt thou eat of it all the 
days of thy life. Thorns also and 
thistles shall it bring: and thou 
shalt eat of the herb of the field. 
In the sweat of thy face shalt thou 
eat bread till thou return unto the 
ground: for out of it thou wast 
taken: for dust thou art, and unto 
dust shall thou return.” Infidels 


have objected to the tree of know- 
as the seal of the covenant 
‘works, that it yas unworthy of 

Md to punish sosmall a 
as plucking and eating a for- 
penalty so 


fruit, with a 

adful as that of death. But it 

is worthy of remark in this view of 
the case, that Adam was under no 
temptation to commit those crimes, 
which now constitute the trans- 
ions of his descendants against 

¢ moral law. Some other test of 
obedience, therefore, was suitable 
as the seal of the covenant of works ; 
and it is utterly vain to urge the 
smallness of the test against the jus- 
tice of j simce it was more 
easily kept, and, therefore, in pro- 
portion to the smallness of the test, 
must we estimate the lenity of the 
islator, and the greatness of the 


* Itis further observable, that the 
‘ovenant was republished at Sinai 
with peculiar solemnity, and in 
that circumstance, as well as from 
many portions of New Testament 
Scripture, we have decisive proof, 
that it is in full force against all 
‘the descendants of Adam, except 
‘those who are relieved by the cove- 
oy of We read, — all 
the saw the thunderings, 

he lightnings, and the noise 

trumpet, and the mountain 
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smoking: and when the people 
saw it they removed and stood afar 
off. And they said unto Moses, 
speak thou with us, and we will 
hear: but Jet not God speak with 
us lest we die.” But whence did 
their terror arise? Was it not from 
a guilty cause similar to that for 
which our first parents fled to hide 
themselves among the trees in the 
garden. They felt themselves to 
be transgressors and dreading the 
wrath of that Omnipotent aud. just 
Being, whose covenant they had 
broken, they entreated that God 
would not any more speak unte 
them without the intervention of a 
Mediator; and this event in Jew- 
ish history most beautifully illus+ 
trates the importance of the media~ 
torial scheme in the moral govern- 
ment of the world. 

From this brief historic review 
of the design of the covenant of 
works, we may advance, secondly, 
to notice the parties concerned. 

On the one side, we behold 
the self-existent Jehovah, Creator 
of all things, and their rightful 
governor. He, gph ape send 
assumes the rank and ority 
of a lawgiver, and it was. his 
prerogative to prescribe the terms 
of the covenant. His _unerring 
wisdom qualified him, to ar- 
range. its conditions; | his | al- 
mighty power rendered him able 
to, enforce and fulfil them ;. his 
omniscience precludes the pos- 
sibility of evasion; his, good- 
ness assures us, that the cove- 
nant in its original constitution 
was calculated for the benefit 
of his creatures; while his truth 
an justice secures the fulfilment 
of al} its conditions according to 
the principles of strict equity. The 
parties on theother side were Adam 
and his descendants, Our vene- 
rable first father was a holy man ; 
and was by his Creator pronounced 
“ very good.” In this holy. state, 
he stood as the federal of all 
his descendants, It seems proba- 
ble, that had he maintained a sin- 
less. perfection, all his posterity 
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would, by virtue of their union to 
him, have been confirmed in a 
similar. state, but, if not, that at 
least, sin would have descended in 
the line in which it originated. It 
is, however, unquestionable, that 
the posterity of Adam were so im- 
plicated in his acts as a federal head, 
that m consequence of his trans- 
, the whole race were 
ght into a state of general 
ruin, “ By one man sin entered 
ae ee and death by sin ; 
and so death passed upon all men, 
for that all have sinned.” Hence 
in, it is written, “* In Adam all 
.” It is only on the principle 
of thisdirect federative relationship, 
that we can account for the impu- 
tation of Adam’s sin, and this is 
‘yet more evident from the fact at- 
tested by inspiration, that none of 
the sins of Adam's subsequent ie 
seere imputed to his posterity, t 
imputation of sin being merely from 
the first transgression. ‘That first 
sin destroyed his federal relation- 
ship, and while it brought ruin 
upon all his descendants, it reduced 
bim from the rank of head of the 
covenant to the situation of a pri- 
vate pérson utider that covenant. 
That this was the case, is evident 
from the language of St: Paul in 
the Epistle to the Romans, v. 15th 
and 16th verses. |“ But'not as the 
offence, so also is the free 
For if through the offence of one 
many be dead, mucli more the 
grace of God; and the gift by 
grace, which is by ore man, Jesus 
Christ, hath abounded unto many. 
And not as it was by one that 
sinned, sois the gift: forthe judg- 
ment was by one to enaiiinitial 
butthe free gift is of many offences 
unto justification.” In this 
extracted fromthe common English 
Bible, the sentiment is not very 
perspicuously expressed ; but in the 
Latin’ Volgate, im Beza's ‘Latin 
Testament, arid in some of the old 
English versions, the sense of the 
original is very correctly retained. 
The sentence on of one 
offence was to condemnation, but the 
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is offences unto justi. 
Sn nae Shle we ca 
Adam as the covenant head ofthe 
whole human race, and, thet 
by his transgression, as 
ruiri upon them, we must not he 
unmindfal of the fact, that all man 
kind are born under obligations tp 
fulfil the requirements of the cove. 
nant, although they labour under 
a moral incapacity for obedience, 
It would be most absurd to sup, 
pose, that Adam’s transgression on 
the one part, or any of our 
sorial sins on the other, can annal 
the obligation of the creature tb 
obey the divine law, or exonerate 
men from the duties of the cove. 
nant under which they are placed 
by the Creator. This would be fo 
suppose, that men by their sins 
had rendered themselves indepen: 
dent of God, and had verified the 
promise of the devil, “ ye shall be 
as gods.” Man, therefore, nece» 
sarily remamed under obligation 
to-yield perfect obedience to God 
while he rendered himself incaps 
ble of it, and being thus incapac 
tated, he was doomed to suffer the 
whole penalty of the violated cove- 
nant. 

We advance to another leading 
branch of the subject, thirdly, Jn 
the requirements of the covenant 
of works. It must not be supposed, 


gift. that because eating of the forbid. 


den fruit was the act that 

ruin upon man, ‘therefore no « 
obligation was included im. man's 
primitive condition. We find, os 
the c , that according a 
breaches of the principles contained 
in’ the law of the ten 


on, occurred, they were strongly cen 


sured, and severely punished. Fra 
tricide was as criminal when Cain 
‘slew his — as it yes ws 
; yet St.Paul says; “Sin is 
pA dg where there is no 
This, therefore, will lead ust 
once to the pene Srey 
principles of the m ‘were 
‘well-understood by Adams,althoogh 
at that’ time not formally 
muiged ; indeed, in his state of it 
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they must have been in- 
qrporated into his moral constitu- 
m, as the moral law is but the 

fipt of the Divine will, and 
man in his own image. 

man ‘was under no tempta- 

to transgress those first prin- 
cs his nature, a test of obe- 
@ was ordained under the 
foria of a positive institute. The 
tree of knowledge of good and evil, 
vited to Adam, was that test ; 

and the tree of life, with its at- 
tendant benefits, the appointed re- 
ward of obedience: these, there- 
fore, ate the seals of the covenant 
of works. If we turn to passages 
a Scripture which speak of this 
covenant, we shall find that they 
all pfe-suppose universal obedience 
ps indispensable pre-requisite 
to the Divine favour; and that 
such obedience can avail only as it 


is pe through the whole 
of a man’s continuance in a 
joiitionary state. ‘“ As many as 
wof the works of the law are 
iider the curse: for it is written, 
Cursed is every one that continueth 
tot in all things written in the 
book of the law to do them.” 
“ Whosoever shall keep the whole 
law, and yet offend in one point, 
he ig guilty of all.” David there- 
fore, with great propriety, might 
say, “ Thy commandment is ex- 
ceeding broad.” Unsullied purity 
of heart is required ; and the pre- 
cepts of the law of God, how well 
sever observed in the external de- 
ertment, if not influential upon 
» heart, are considered entirely 
broken. To shew the utmost 
strictness of the covenant, and the 
indispensableness of love to ‘God, 
9 bid principle of every 
tion of man, and of every move- 
ment of his mind, it is written, 
“ Thou shalt love the Lord thy 
God with all thine heart, and wit 
alt thy ‘soul; and with all thy 


“Oar attention must be directed, 
r, to the sanctions of the 


t of works. 


, Every law 
Conc. Mace No. 55. 
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must be fenced with its penalties, 
and every covenant with its own 
sanetions. God's covenant, there- 
fore, has its penal clauses, and 
they are such as correspond with 
the dignity of the party prescrib- 
ing, and perfectly suit the nature 


of the t. Divine favour, 
prrent. with the observance of 
the covenant, and Divine displea- 
sure, consequent upon the breach 
of it, are the two great sanctions ; 
and they comprehend, on the one 
part, all that is blissful, and, to a 
creature, desirable ; and on the 
other, all that is calamitous and 
awful. Our motive to obedience 
is the favour of God, and with it 
the promise of life and happiness. 
Moses describeth the righteous- 
ness which is of the law, “ that 
the man which doeth those things 
shall live by them.” Had man re- 
tained his primitive innocency, 
death would have been unknown ; 
and probability favours the conjec- 
ture, that after dwelling a long 
time, perhaps a millennium, upon 
earth, his nature would have un- 
dergone some change to its ad- 
vantage; and that each of the 
human race, in regular succession, 
would have been translated, like 
Enoch and Elijah, to the heavenly 
state. But it would be idle to en- 
ter on fruitless speculations’ con- 
cerning probabilities in the cit- 
cumstances of a sinless haman race. 
Unhappily, we are constrained to 
know the operation of a sanction 
to the Divine law of a deeply awful 
kind. Tt was said in the first in- 
terdiction,“Of thetree of the know- 
ledge of and evil, thou shalt 
not eat of it: for in the day that 
thou eatest thereof, thou shalt 
surely die.” As sinners, therefore, 
we are naturally in a state of death. 
This’ sentiment has many op’ 

nents: it levels a blow at the Ars 
principles of self-adulation, by dis. 
claiming all inherent excellence in 
the creature, by imputing’’to the 
sinner whatever is d hg, and 
by a to God alone, all the 
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praise of our -recoyery, from the 
ruins of the fall, But whether 
men believe the testimony of Scrip- 
ture or reject it, facts. remain the 
same; and every attempt to con- 
trovert the proposition, that man 
by nature is dead in trespasses and 
sins, affords a fresh proof that. sin 
possesses an universal influence on 
the heart of the opposing party. 
The interdiction laid upon Adam 
not to eat the forbidden fruit, was 
positive and unequivocal : “ In the 
day that thou eatest thereof, thou 
shalt surely die.” To this some 
have objected, that the punishment 
annexed in the Divine statute to 
disobedience, was-not inflicted ac- 
cording to the tenor of the denun- 
ciation, since natural death did not 
ensue to our first parents immedi- 
ately upon the commission of the 
atrocious deed, But surely there 
would remajn small cause for in- 
fidels to object: against the Divine 
yeracity on the one part, or the 
authenticity .of the narrative on the 
other, if Adam had known no 
other kind of death than that of 
moral paren and spiritual in- 
sensibility. By losing these, he 
lost the means of being happy ; and 
that loss was death to al] the feli- 
cities of life in the very day of his 
i ‘Yet these were not 
the only consequences of his sin: 
a sentence of legal death was pro- 
nounced upon him and all his de- 
scendants, To this sentence of 
‘legal death, I consider the words af 
the curse in their primary sense to 
apply: A Jaw was promulged ; 
¢ penalty annexed to the breach 
of that law was death, * In the 
day that thou eatest thereof, thou 
shalt’ surely’ die.” The Mosaic 
account of the fall of man goes on 
to ras ys “in ne evening of 
the day,” of that same in which 
the aie was saroceetel, God de. 
sceniled into the garden, summon- 
ed the delinquents to his tribunal, 
exacted from them a confession of 
their crime, demanded their plea 
in bar of judgment, ans! having 
4 
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Cua, 
heard it, . pronounced 
against. them, “ Dust thou art,and 
unto dust thou shalt return.” Jp 
any of that sentence they 
were legally dead, and daily ex 
ed to the execution of thecy 
in_its fullest extent... It isa um 
versally. admitted principle under 
human laws, that from the moment 
the judgment of death is pro. 
nounced : against a:criminal,, he is 
legally dead, It must, therefore, 
be admitted in this case, that the 
denunciation was fulfilled. » We 
see, in the history of the whole 
human species, that the senteng 
of death is perpetually in. fore 
against them, but that Ged has tp. 
served! the time when the fact. shall 
take place to his own soverei 
appointment. Legal death there 
fore entailed mortality on the body, 
and eventually on body and soul 
that dreadful punishment. which 
the Scripture deseribes as eternal 
death. Sueh, then, were the ay- 
ful sanctions by which the cove 
nant of works was originally e 
forced, and they remain in fal 
operation against every unpat- 
doned sinner. 
(To be continued.) x 
ON JUVENILE DELINQUENCY. 
(To the Editors. ) 

Gentiemen,—As juvenile delin. 
quency has, of late years, increased 
to an alarming. magnitude, not, 
withstanding all the efforts of 
wise, the great, and the good ; al, 
though our government has ma 
nifested a general readiness to lis 
ten to the well-meant suggestions 
of all denominations of Christians 
to check vice in its infancy and 
growth ; and although numberles 
institutions have been formed, hay- 
ing for their objects personal. pre 
tection and the security of pul 
property, yet iniquity abounds: 
public executions continue, of 
prisons are filled,- our prope 


insecure, and our lives are 
nualy in danger. We nib 
walk the streets of London 
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wives and daughters, but we 
put. to the blush by what. is 
ahibted to our eyes and ears. 
Sarents are always in a state of 
umm if their children leave their 
omes or go out of their sight ; 
wr sons are liable to be entrapped, 
wr daughters insulted. Man 
a grey head has been brought with 
sorrow to the grave, or a_pre- 
jatute death has been caused, by 
the evils, which stalk abroad at 
nwon-day, and salute us at the cor- 
fr of cvety street. Is it not 
on ishing, Gentlemen, that these 
ils have not been traced to some 
dtheir sources? for, alas! they 
many. One of the most fruit- 
land intoxicating of these sources 
‘from the fairs held in our 
bourhood ; I therefore entreat 
op make my views public 
our valuable miscellany ; 
yild it be the means of rous- 
inhabitants of this great 
combine their efforts, and 
‘axe to the root of this over- 
town tree, whose fruit conveys 
tntazion and death to the vitals 
ithe public, I shall feel sincerely 
thank ful. ; 
_To describe the baneful conse- 
quences of these fairs, would perhaps 
be to attempt impossibilities ; but 
ire some a the outlines of 
is masterpiece of the deyil to de- 
lide the unwary visitants of these 


pha vice. Instead of these 
rs bel 


the receptacles of lawful 
ize the product of ,, the 
rious artizan, the mart of the 


oP sg and the careful 
use-wite, it is an acknowledged 
act, that no honest persons can ap- 

ch , but at the risk of vio- 


‘outrage on property or life ; 


le they are continued in 
nt pestilential state, little 
decrease in depravity 
be 1: they may be 
i to be the sources of em- 

ment for the hangman ; the 
I spring from whence our 
‘constant supply ; and 
e ruin of thousands. 


855 
If this be admitted, then allow me 
earnestly to recommend all deno-. 
minations to take the baneful: ten- 
dency of these fairs into their most 
serious consideration ; and if each 
denomination, or indeed, each se= 
parate congregation, together with . 
every society, having in view the 
suppression of vice, would prepare 
separate petitions to parliament to 
do away, by a legislative act, the 
holding of fairs within the city, of 
London, and within ten miles of 
its,environs ; and if this cannot be 
done on. account of the. strength 
of their charters, then let us press 
for a strong enactment to prodibit 
the exhibition of plays, interludes, 
wild beasts, and extraordinary cha- 
racters of whatever description, 
forbidding every species of gam- 
bling, with all other diversions of 
an. immoral. tendency, . confining 
the fairs to the sale of merchan- 
dize, and other commodities for the 
benefit of the public ;. interdieting 
music and dancing at, the public 
houses in the immediate vicinity «f 
the fairs, on pain of losing their 
licences, And if it can be said that 
there are laws in being sufficient.to, 
suppress all that is complained. of, 
then, it is humbly ,presumed,, that, 
some steps are necessary, to: be 
taken to put them, in force; per-. 
haps a memorial to the magistrates. 
will effect all that can, be, desired 5 
but it is high time that something 
be done to counteract the excesses 
too fatally practised at these fairs. . 

_ 1 am confident that government 
will listen to an, application of this 
kind, if respectfully made ;,or if 
any better mode can be adupted.to 
obtain the desired; end, ;I shall. re- 
joice in being the hamble means, 
with you, of bringing it before the 
public; and if our efforts, should 
be crowned with ,suecess, I shall, 
with every. serious’, family, , with 
every pions parent, and every mo- 
ral individual, rejoice that another 
step is taken to bring about the 
fulfilment of that. blessed, promise, 
to wee all good men have been 
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looking for centuries, “‘ when the 


knowledge of the Lord shall cover 
the earth, as the waters cover the 
bosom ‘of the great deep.” ' 

S. Hitt. 


, March 18, 1822. 


GINAL 
®UATE Mit ROBINS, OF DA. 
“WENTRY, — 

Daventry, Feb. 23, 1782. 

Dear MavAu,—Your last letter 
contains so many points of diffi- 
culty and importance for my dis- 
cussion,‘ and I have hat sd many. 
engagements ever since I received 
it, that F have never had sufficient 
leisure to return you an answer : 
en mn wt now, brit I can- 
not for shame delay any longer, 
and I have little on of beng 
mire at liberty. You Mert emieat 
fore; accept of a very hasty re 
to’ questions which it would ie 
quire # volume’ to treat’ fully, As 
to what your kind partiality leads 
he to'say ‘about myself, and my 

dismission, I have only to re- 
ply, that T do not see the impor- 
tance of my continuance in my 
late offices, in the same light in 
which some of miy friends have 
done ;' nor do I feel my dismission 
as any trial of faith and patience, 
except on my own account, and 
that of my dep The com- 
mon interest I cannot but consider 
I pray God the event may justify 
my opinion. ; 

You ee have infinite rea- 
son'to be cful that a, 
tual frame of your mind is ‘w] 
dead works the Apostle justly men- 
tions'as one of the rudiments of 
religion: therefore, never 
needless in the present mperfe: 
state, it is not so much the péecu- 
liar business of the advanced and’ 
vigilant Christian, as love, praise, 

‘earnest desires’ and endea- 
As to your first query, I carmot 
referring 

practice 


better answér you ef 
you to your temper e, 
as’ described by yourself; for if 
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this is the love of God, even 
keep his commandments, pie 
and earnest aspirations after his 
image and will, are the most cer. 
tain proofs of the existence and 
activity of that principle; much 
more so than the most rapturous 
flights of devotion at i 
seasons. These, though delight. 
ful, may be the effects of warm 
imagination excited by any mean, 
But as far as I am conscious that 
to glorify and enjoy God are 
chet ain: that LA cay to 
and to bear his whole will are 
chief endeavours ; and that I take 
delight in every thing that resem 
bles him, and. has a tendency to 
bring me nearer to him, I may hk 
sure that his love rules in my 
heart. As to your second query, 
you wel] know that the presence 
of God is equally in all places, 
and with all creatures. His sen 
sible presence is where he is mot 
perceived, viz. where the ma 
just ideas of his attributes, av 
operations, and will are most pre 
valent. His special presence and 
the light of his countenance’ are 
enjoyed where those ideas are 
most operative to sanctify and de- 
light the heart: where he is pre- 
sent to communicate page 
ledge, and purity, and light, 
pani and a (Br ik whe 
i ived most clearly as in- 
finitely excellent in himself, and 
as most intimately and doubly 
ours through Christ, and in the 
bonds of the Gospel covenant, 
Yotir third query contains what 


{ has employed and perplexed ma 
ploy perp: end a 


in ‘all ages, but I appre! 
mits of a short and easy answe. 
It is as demonstrable as the exis 
ence of God, and the truth of 
I, ‘that God is love, in othe 
words, that he made and gov 
all things ‘with a view to® 
highest good of all his ¢reaturs 
and of every individual, so fars 
consistent with the | 
ness. This I lay down # 
axiom, an allowed and almost 
evident principle, both of 
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religion. Hence it 
h iodulstable certainty, 
and end of all that 
in apeyeepan and and 

tis, the 
difusive and durable good 
certainty it follows, 
lly concur with the de- 
ivine Providence, when 





Sak 


I 
with all my 
oductive of 
final . 
things, I am, indeed, a very ine, 
competent judge ; and the proba- 
Fs consequences of very different 
ates often ap al- 
ly beneficial. Here lies 
the the difcaly. I therefore add, 
that in all doubtful cases, our first 
corn! is, toconsider, as maturely and 
ly as we can, what course 
be most beneficial on the whole, 
to endeavour to obtain all the 
ion we can from books 
‘friends. Our next. is, to spread 
the case before God, and to 
Pad direction with sincerity pe 
ervour. We are then to observe 
which of the two causes under 
7 consideration is most. open, and 
to decide with. confidence, 
gard to the 


a 





and with a direct re 
itt ag igs a! Pde for that 

on the whole, appears to 
be the best, This te A every 
case, intentionally to follow provi- 
dence ; and. is, therefore, always 
right in a religious point of view. 
And, therefore, however we may 
find ourselves mistaken in our Sa 


nions or ions, we ou 
aah tel i itina mh fe 


feast gre. om 

er, yi 

we better i instruction and direc- 

tion than mine,..I heartily recom- 
you, I am, dear madam, 

your. affectionate aaa and_ ser- 

as T. Rosins. 
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tions on Female. Manners,” Iam 
induced to offer a few remarks on 
his communication. 

His suggestions have led me ta 
review the domestic hebits, and 
manners. of a. variety of. families, 
with whom I have beenacquainted 
in. different cities and. towns of 
England ; and I own with grief 
that undue forwardness, has, in 
some instances, characterized the 
manners of the, younger female 
branches. On enquiry into the 
cause of this evil, | have generally 
found, that balls, plays, and public 
amusements are found to be at the 
root, Not that I am unfriendly to 
the decorative parts of education 
in females placed above the neces+ 
sity of maintaining themselves by 
their own indastry: whose time, 
if properly disposed of, may admit 
of both oe week and ornamental ac- 
quirements, 

In. .the members), of .domes- 
tic,  well-regulated. families, . I 
spread. have not seen time. and. talents 
devoted alone to the business) of 
public institutions ; on the. con- 
trary, proportioned to the zealand 
activity displayed in. these have 
been the attention and faithfulness 
in the | discharge of relative :and 
domestic, duties, and. vice, versa. 
Witnessing these effects, I. could 
not. but hail as friends, all chari- 
table and religious societies, which 
direct their attention: to the igno- 
rance and destitution of the poor : 
convinced that a strict attention to 
these naturally leads the mind to 
the necessity of devoting a large 

,of time to the attainment: 
of . domestic ‘knowledge. Im all 
visiting societies with which I have 
been connected, I heve happily ob- 
served a scrupulous attention to 
the selecting of prudent matrons 
as. visitors, for doubtful neigh-. 
bourhoods..or families. I - hope 
that the society for which: young 
ladies ‘‘ publicly solicit. votes with 
cards, in, their hands,”) is but little 
known. I cannot find one person 
been who has the, slightest knowledge 
of it. It cannot but.appear im 
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portant, that ‘all should endeavour 
tomove im that sphere, which 
Providence has assigned them. 
June 22. G. 
| [We have been under the neces- 
sity of ‘leaving out some parts of 
the above, which ‘we could have 
wished to’ retain, had our limits 
’ permitted."] 
“MORSELS OF CRITICISM. 
REPLY TO T. K. 
| (To the Editors. ) 
Srere an article in the Evangeli- 


cal Magazine for December 1821, | 


entitled, the “ Study of Hebrew,” 
I hastened with pleasing anticipa- 


tion to peruse it, as it is acommon ' 


practice with me to avail myself, 
so far as I am able, of every ob- 


servation on that delightful’ lan-’ 
guage. That the practice which | 


TK. aims to correct, ‘is'to be-de- 
plored, cannot admit of a question ; 
and it would: be well, if every 
‘Tyro.in the sacred tongues, stodied 
his introductory remarks. But in 


the critique which he has made on 
the rendering of 14th Psalm, ¥ ver. 
by Mr. Howe, he is, I presume to 


think, unsuccessful. 1. It is more 
than probable, that a speculative 


Atheist was’ unknown to David. : 


To an attentive reader, it will, I 
think, appear, that the words’ as 
they stand in our venerable trans- 


lation, conveyed this notion to the” 


mind of the immortal puritan; or 
at least, that he thought they were 
generally viewed in such a light. 
Now, we know, that it ‘was the 
boast of the Jewish nation, that 
= had Jehovah for their: God, 
and, unless I be greatly mistaken, 
we are no where informed that 
when they ceased to acknowledge 
him they verged into a denial of 
the existence of a Supreme Being ; 
the common charge brought against 
them is idolatry, they forsook him, 
and worshipped false gods, or if 
they did not symbolize with the 
heathen in this particular, they 
often lived as if the belief of the 
Deity had no place in their minds. 
Of the heathen, it is sufficient to 


oe 
say, they believed in. polytheism, 
Fist the import of the. word 9 4 
I shoold infer, the Psalmist had in 
his eye a rebellious character, one 
who had left off to be good—who, 
though he did not in words deny 
the being of a God, yet did it in 
heart. He was, what we should 
style in modern speech, a practical 


_ Atheist: That theory which assigns 


no place for a Deity in the vast 
universe, is of a comparatively re. 
cent date. But, if, this reasoning 


be correct, the version of Mr, ° 


Howe is to be approved, since we 
cannot suppose David to be speak- 
ing of a character of which he had 
no knowledge... 2. The translation 
objected to is, I think, in harmony 
with the Targum, as quoted by 
Bythner, xyoira Abe yobw n. 
“Non ‘est polestas Dei in terra,” 
This interpretation seems to sug- 
gest, that the fool imagined in con- 

uence of the power of God not 
being exerted in the earth, the 
commission of ‘crime was. left free 
and easy. The author of the 
Living ‘Temple would by a natural 
inference conclude, that he had a 
just view of the text. 3,. Mr. 
Howe's rendering is rather to be 
adopted than the one received, 
because, it accords better with 
the current language of Scripture. 
Taking the passage in the sense 
in which’ it is generally under- 
stood, it may be considered an 
isolated one, whereas the amend- 
ment’ proposed, is by no means 
singular. It forcibly reminds us 
of thie words of Eliphaz, speaking 
of the wicked man, “ Who stretch- 


eth out his hands against God, and’ 


strengtheneth himself against the 
Almighty,” Job xv. 25 ; as also of 


those of Asaph, in allusion to the _ 


same character. ‘* He setteth his 
mouth against the heavens, and his 
oes walketh through the earth.” 
Psalm xxiii. 9. There are, it is 
obvious to all, many expressions of 
a similar nature. 4. Nor do the 
words when placed in the optative 
form, seem to be invalidated by 


T. K.’s reasonings. ‘Allowing that,’ 
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«ifthe idea intended to be con- 
veyed had been,“ there is no God,’ 
it: could. not: have been better ex- 
pressed in Hebrew: than it is ;” we 
ought not, I presume, to demon- 
strate from hence, that our trans- 
lators are correct. No word is to 
be met with in the Greek language, 
which so suitably expresses the idea 
of Atheist, as afenc, yet, \if we 
it, that in the use of this 

term in’ his Epistle to the Ephe- 
siansy. Paul, meant to. convey the 
popular notion’ ef it, should we 
not be 'mistaken? The Apostle 
had no thought of styling the 
Ephesians Atheists, for they be- 
lieved in gods many, and lords 
many. The paraphrase which Mr. 
Hall gives of the word referred to, 
in his sermon “‘ On Modern Infi- 
delity,” is truly excellent. ‘ With- 
out’ God in the world,” i. e. 
“without any just and solid ac- 
-quaintance with his character, des- 
titite- of the knowledge of his 
will, the institutes of his worship, 
and the hopes of his favour.” This 
dent remarks, that if any 

tof the verb mn, he was, were 
inserted, as, for instance, the future 
*, then it would not ‘mean as 
new, There is no God, but Let 
there be no God. This observa- 
tion I do not mean to controvert. 
But how T. K. could draw the 


following inference is truly aston- 


ishing. He adds, “so that the 
omission complained of actually 
establishes the very sense which 
Mr. Howe opposes. The phrase, 


det there be no God, strongly im- 


a yeoge ot existence is believed, 
but is is repugnant to the 
desire of the sinnee?® I ask then, 
48 not this tantamount to saying, 
“ O that there were no God?” It 
4s not too much to believe, that if 
the imperative form had been 
adopted, the great man’s criticism 
would have been spared. 

The propriety of T. K.’s remarks, 
that the verb is never inserted along 
‘with x, and that if it had been 
introduced, > or 5 would have 
been used, is confirmed by Bux- 
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torf'in his ‘Hebrew Grammar. But 
as’Mr. Howe merely states, “ that 
the words. may go rather in the 
optative form, than in the indica- 


‘tive,” he cannot surely be said. to 


be at issue with T. K. He dis- 
turbs no idiom. Hence, the 5th 
observation, that an ellipsis of the 
verb to be, is understood before 
77s, must be deemed irtelevant ; 
for the simple reason, that the 
optative or imperative form, is 
equally a part of the verb to Be 
with the third person’ singular of 
the present indicative. It is mot 
intended ‘by these reflections to 
call in question T. K,’s knowledge 
of Hebrew. I mean only to imti- 
maté, that he is unhappy imthe 
specimen which he has given of _ 
false rendering. And would it not 
have been better for him, while 
shewing the importance of attend- 
ing to established principles of in- 
terpretation, to introduce a transla- 
tion in which there is an obvious 
violation of idiom. 1 expected 
from T. K.’s prefatory remarks, 
to find some rash presumer severely 
castigated; but can this writer 
seriously think, the man whom he 
styles, “ the great,” to have been 
guilty of rash presumption? It is 
to be regretted, that he should ap- 
pear to disturb the celebrity of a 
man like Howe, in whose “ ample 
orb of soul,” were such regions of 
Hebrew knowledge, as many pro- 
fessed scholars in the language 
have not explored. 
Sheerness. 


Weeeeseseses 


T. K. 


ON LUKE ii, 51, 52. 
Severst of our best informed 
scholars do not hesitate to assert 
with the greatest, confiulence, that 
Christ, during his youth, exercised 
the art of a carpenter, which he 
had learnt of his parents, and that 
he assisted Joseph in the different 
parts of his business. Indeed, 
there are some who consider this 
circumstance as a very honourable 
feature in our Saviour’s character, 
and who consequently have not 
been very sparing of their censure 
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on those who do not ‘believe the 
fact, or at least have ventured to 
express some doubts on the sub- 
ject. For my own , without 
pretending 
must confess that the matter does 
not appear to me to have been 
so clearly ascertamed, as to be 
placed beyond all doubt. Those 
who take the affirmative side of 
the question, rely principally on 
two arguinents: the first drawn 
from the words of the Jews, Mark 
vi. 3. Is not this the carpenter, 
the son of Mary?” The other from 
a passage in Justin Martyr, in 
which our Saviour is said to 
have worked as a carpenter, and 
made ploughs and yokes. I pass 
over the more recent authorities 
that are brought forward in sup- 
port of the fact as of little moment, 
since they are all either found in 
the above passage of Justin, or 
drawn from vulgar report, or the 
apocryphal gospels. Confining my- 
self, therefore, to the two principal 
authorities above noticed, 1 must 
say, that I do not perceive how 
any a, of much weight is 
to be drawn from either of them. 
For, as to the remark of the Jews, 
I consider it to refer merely to the 
occupation of his parent ; and that 
rerwy ought to be understood, 
in this place, as meaning nothing 
more than o-rs rexrovog voc, the 
son of the carpenter. In support 
of this explanation of the term, I 
may refer to the authority of St. 
Matthew himself, chap. xiii. 55 ; 
and almost’ every ‘language sup- 
plies us with instances which 
prove that it'was a common ‘prae- 
tice to distinguish a ehild from 


others of the same name, by giving 


him a surname derived from the 
trade or occupation of his parents. 
The English language furnishes 
us with, exam of this in the 
surnames of Baker, Taylor, 'Car- 
penter, Smith, &e. and what is still 
more to: the point, itis at this day 
the custom in some‘of the oriental 
nations, and particularly among 
the Arabs, to distinguish any 
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to dictate to others, I - 


-New Testament. 


learned or lustrious man, that may 


‘chance to be born of parents who 
follow any particular trade or att, 


by giving him the name of sich 
or art. asa surname, althi 

he may never have followed it 
hinnself. Thus, if a man of learn. 
ing happen to be descended from 
a Dyer, or a Taylor, they call him 
the Dyer's. son, or the Taylor's 
son,’ or frequently omitting the 
word son, wr ed the Dyer—or 
the Taylor. is fact is so well 
known to those who are conversant 
in oriental affairs, that I deem it 
unn to cite any particular 
authority for it. I shall neither 
enter into.an inquiry, whether the 
reading of the passage of St. Mark 
above alluded to, as it stands in 
our copies, be correct or not. The 
matter unquestionably admits of 
some doubt; for it is clear from 
Mill, that there are many ancient 
manuscripts, which instead of re. 
twy, have 6 re rexrovog ; a reacling, 
which I certainly will not take 
upon me, like him, absolutely to 
reject, since, as I before observed, 
it may be sup on the autho- 
rity of St. Matthew himself. (Ac- 
cording to Griesbach, this reading 
is supported by three MSS., and 
by the Arabic, Ethiopic, Arme- 
nian, and Sclavonian versions, ard 
some MSS. of the .vulgate.) It 
should seem also that Origen un- 
derstood the words of St. Mark in 
this sense, since he expressly de- 
nies that Christ is called — 
ora ter, in any 

Test The learned 
well know, that Justin Martyr is 
not to be considered im every ré- 
spect as an oracle, but that much 
of what he relates is wholly: u- 
deserving of credit. Possibly, 
what he says:in regard to the point 
before us, might be taken from one 
or other of the apocryphal gospels 
of the infaney of Christ, which were 
in circulation the Chris- 
tians in his time.—Vidal’s Tram 
lation of Mosheim de Rebus Christi- 
anorum ante Constantinum, Volkl. 
iii. 122. via 
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And wmst I bid thee now farewell, Old College ! 

So long renowned for Doctors, and their knowledge ? 
My Alma Mater, nsust thy walls come down, 

Where Academics long have worn the gown ? 

Some learn’d and good—and some but rather dull— 
Where Latin, Greek, and Hebrew, learn’d by rule, 
Have puzzled many a head for many a day, 

Till passing trials all their toils repay ! 

Ah, me! what Themes and Sermons have been made, 
Though some were awkward at the learned trade ; 
Race after race of Students long since gone, 

And now Old College must no more be known : 

Her legendary tales of “« olden time,’’ 

Must all be lost, except they live in rhyme. 

What walls may rise old Homer’s Town to grace, 

(Let Grecian cities own the illustrious place), 

+< Dissenting Athens” once ycleped in fanie, 

But well deserving a more honoured name : 

What Doctors, and what Students may succeed— 
its future annals who presumes to read ? 


New College* once its errors aimed to spread ; 

How high and near it held its haughty head ! 

But Truth is mighty, and must still prevail 

Though threatening error her strong shield assail ! 

And must New College raise its walls again? =" 

Forbid New Doctrines there, should ever reign ! 

The old are best, as long the churches know,— 

And may the ancient waters ever flow; 

Old College Truths within new walls be known, 

The Prophets’ Sons those Truths for ever owa ; 

To bless the churches, and the world areund, 

Far as the reign of ignorance is: found ; 

Till Time shall end, and Colleges no more 

Be needed on yon blissful heaverily shore, 

Where knowledge shall be perfect—all shall know 

What songs and honours they the Saviour owe. ~ 

‘ QuonpAM HoMERTONIENSIS, 

16th May, 1822, 


* The Unitarian College at’ Hackney. 
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PRAYER FOR THE SPREAD OF 
} THE GOSPEL. 


A Hymn. By the Rev J. Lawson, Mission- 
at Calcutta, and Author of “ Orient 
Harpings” and ** Woman in India.” 
in the howling shades of death 
. heathen scorn thy name, 
And rage with bold blaspheming breath— 
Dear Lord, remember them ! 
roam, enslaved by lust, 
. Se fe share 5 . 
A ey crouch in dust 
“Ba, ob! me 


: 
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: remember them ! 
The gushing blood from Calvary 
: flows the same ; 
'd mysoul—then still I'll cry, 


ord, remember them ! 
_ Cone, Mac. No. 55. 


I hear the lonely widow’s wail ! 
I see the mounting flame ! 

But while the dreadful fire they hail, 
Do thou, remember them 


Oft as thy servants far and near, 
Thy dying love proclaim, 

Lest they should yield to cold despair, 
Dear Lord, remember them ! 


And oh! when heathens bend the knee 
To call upon thy name,’ 

Stretching their willing hands to thee; 
Dear Lord, remember them ! 


But chicfly when before the throne, 
O, interceding Lamb, 

Wrestling, thon pleadest for thine own, 
O then, remember them ! 
SA 
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Trial ; a Poetical Address to the 
Right Hon. Lord Byron, written 
on the Continent: with Notes, 
containing Strietures on the Spirit 
of Infidelity maintained in his 
Works. An Examination into his 
Assertion, that “if Cain is Blas- 
phemous, Paradise Lost is Blas- 
phemous.”. And several other 
Poems. — Hatchard and Son. 
Price 7s. : 

The Wrath of Cain: A Boyle Lec- 
ture, delivered at the Church of 
St. Martin's in the Fields, Fe- 
bruary 6, 1822. By the Rev. 
W. Harness, A. M. &c. §c. . Ri- 
vingtons. 

Ir would afford us great pleasureto 

be able to pronounce the ability and 

execution of the first of these works, 
commensurate with the good inten- 
tion and good principles of its 
author. That Lord Byron deserves 
reproof, and that his principles, or 
rather his want of principle, merit 
exposure, there can be uo doubt ; 
but it is not every, man who pos- 
sesses a purer conscience, and holds 

a sounder faith, that should take 

upon him the task of publicly re- 

proving this syren. apostle of infi- 
delity. Moreover the bility 
of sticcéss in any such attempt, 
either as it regards Lord B. or any 
of his fascinated readers, is less- 
ened by the attempt being made 
common-place rh gaining at- 
tention, are-é small; and 
from the di - which cold and 
stiffenel lines eannot fail to excite, 

hen contrasted with the maseu- 


B.’ » it is-well if the cause 
of tuath be not materially injured, 
‘by. its association with imbecility 
“and plebetan’ mediocrity. This 
‘poetical.address appears to us per- 
fectly tame and uninteresting ; and 
the very truths it cotitains lose 
much of théit beatity anid force 
‘ 4 


one 


from the absence of all genius and 
grace in the rhythmical garb they 
wear. The address consists of 
seventy-nine stanzas of nine lines 
each, characterized indeed th 

out by truth and piety, but by li 
tle vigour of thought or depth of 
feeling. Wehave not found a single 
strain likely to add new lustre to 


truth or new charms to piety in the 


view of that large class of persons 
who tolerate Lord Byron’s infide. 
lity for the sake of his genius, and 
smile at his blasphemies while 
they listen to his harp. 

The Prose Tribute to the Me 
mory of the Princess Charlotte, 
inserted between the Address and 
some minor poems, is as much 
out of place ‘as it is out of tim, 
In short, if our opinion might 
prevail with the worthy author, 
and we can at least aver that i 
is unprejudiced, we should pro 
nounce both his poetry and his 
prose bad, though from different 
causes and in different degrees— 
the former from deficiencies which 
we ate aware he cannot supply, 
the latter from redundances which 
by care and cultivation he may 
repress. If he will forego poetry 
for ever, there is some chance of 
his: succeeding better in prose— 
but from his present publication 
we might well suggest to his con 
sideration the inquiry—whicl pre- 
dominate—the. prose qualities of 
his poetry, or the poetic \ 
of his prose? A 

The criticism on Cain, andthe 
reply to Lord B.’s assertion re 
tive to the Paradise Lost, are 1 
spectably dorie, both int pottitid 
composition and argument, oe 
the contrast between the miafi 
intentions of Milton and Lor 
might have, been, set in @ 
stronger and more impressive 

The title ofthe second work, 
we have announced at the head 

i OF ay 
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this article, led us to expecta more 
ifc and direct reply to the in- 
sinuations of Lord Byron, against 
the credibility of the Mosaic re- 
cords. Weare not, however, about 
author for the com- 
his plan, and the 
extension of his argument to a 
wider range than might 
have been required, in replying to 
Lord B.’s Cain. He has produced 
awork of a widely different, and 
farmore satisfactory character than 
the one we have just noticed. The 
plan upon which the sermon is 
constructed will be best learnt from 
the author’s own words: 
“ The fratricide pretengs to sanction 


bis blasphemies against his God, on’ the 
contideration of those events which are 


. ecorded in the second and thirdchapters 


éthe Bible. As his accusations have 
a peculiar attention towards 

portion of the sacred volume, I shall 
adopt it as the subject of our re- 

If it contains any circum- 

wes that can fairly be considered as 
Krechin the mercy of the Almighty, 
would result from them a strong 
preumption, that the facts related were 
Matrue ; and on the other hand, if the 


facts are true, there.is a strong presump- 
tion, that they will be found consistent 
with the mercy of the Almighty. 1 shall 


first offer to you some rvations on 
the ‘truth of the facts themselves . and 
I shall, secondly, to show, that 
those facts bear witness to the beneya- 
lence of God."’—pp. 7, 8. 


‘The author considers Cain and 
Laeifer simply as dramatic charac- 
ters, and proceeds to expose the 
entiments they are made to utter, 
a well as many other. objections 
‘hich: modern infidels Have made 
40 the facts of the Scripture record. 
Tothe ‘general replies, we can 
award our decided approbation. 
The-defence of the Mosaic records, 
= the moral character of God, 
as/far' as that appears implicated 
in the early history of our aie, is 
@nducted with great skill, and 
e pronounced a sufficient and 

ty refutation, not only of 

mus objections of Lord 

n, but of the objections 

y in general ; and there 


Lord Byron—Harwess’s Wrath of Cain. 
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is:indeed a more awful consistency 
between the characters and the 
sentiments of Lord B.’s work, than 
may have struck his Lordship’s 
mind. He evidently felt, that the 
sentiments he has chosen to pro+ 
pagate againstthe Scriptures, would 
become no lips so well as those to 
which he has assigned them : and, 
in putting them into such mouths, 
he has uttered the bitterest sarcasm 
upon those sentiments, and prer 
pared the severest reproof for him- 
self. The only evil we wish his 
Lordship is, that he may yet live 
to see and to feel, that opinions 
such ‘as it might well become the 
first deceiver, and the first mur- 
derer to interchange with each 
other, do but aggravate, by their 
indulgence. and propagation, the 
guilt of a being, who, though 
fallen, is still under a disperisa- 
tion of mercy. 

We meet with a remark at page 
10, which, with the note connected 
with it, ought to be made as pub- 
lic as possible. 

** At one-time it was asserted, that as 
light is an effect of the sun, it could 
not possibly exist, as Moses has .repre- 
sented, ‘without the operation of the sun. 
This was a very favourite theme of infidel 
reproach; and it was one to which the 
believer had nothing to réply. He re- 
peated, indeed, that the Deity was all- 
powerful; that he had a perfect comr 
mand of his materials ; and that be could 
mould the elements to his will; but this 
was not admitted as a sufficient answer 
to the vain-glorious taunts of the un- 
godly. That triumph is now annihilated. 
The objection is for ever silenced, It has 
been demonstrated by the results of more 
recent inquiry, that the caviller is wrong, 
and that the very letter of inspiration .is 
correct; that the light must-have heen 
antecedent to the sun;* that they are in 





* «© Moses seemsto have known what 
philosophy did not till very lately dis- 
cover, that the sun is not the ori 
source of light, and, therefore, he calls 
neither the sun nor moon a great light ; 
but represents them both as luminaries, 
or light-bearers. Had the objector looked 
into his Hebrew, Greek, or Latin Bible, 
he would have found, that the word, 
which our translators have properly ven- 
dered ‘light’ in the 3d verse, is,different 
from that which they have improperly 

3A2 
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their essential natare, independent the 
one of the other, and that the very terms 
in which their creation is described by 
the sacred author, are in unison with the 
researches of the learned, and conveyed 
with the fnost philosophical accuracy of 
expression.” 

There are several parts of Mr. 
Harness’s theology to which we 
cannot subscribe; but this is not 
the place to enter a formal protest 
against what we conceive to be 
errors in theological doctrine. 
The work may with great advan- 
tage be read as a refutation of the 
blasphemous objections contained 
in Lord Byron's Cain, and other 
infidel publications; but by no 
means as a guide to the doctrines 
of revelation. 


Elements of Self-Improvement, com- 
ising a Familiar View of the 
Intellectual Powers and Moral 
Characteristics of Human Nature, 
principally adapted for Young 
Persous entering into Active Life. 
By 1. Finch. Hamilton. Price 5s. 
Tuis neat little volume merits our 
warmest recommendation. The 


rendered light in the 14th. In the 3d 
verse, the original word is 118, the Greek 
$@c, and the Vulgate Latin Luz ; in the 
14th verse, the corresponding words are 
TRD gwornpec, and luminaria. Each 
of the former words means the matter to 
which in lish we give the name of 
light ; each of the latter, the instruments 
by which light-is transmitted. That light 
enters into all bodies, and combines with 
most of them, has, by various late - 
riments, been rendcred incontrovertible ; 
and that it composed part of the chaotic 
wap of the solar system, even when that 
— was without form and void, and 

arkness was upon the face of the deep, 
is evident from the narrative of Moses. 
Infidels have affected to laugh at this 
narrative, because it represents the light 
as being divided from the darkness of the 
system, before the sun, long considered 
as the original sourceof light, was formed ; 
but late discoveries ought now to leud 
them to treat Moses with respect, were 
it only for. his having been better ac- 
quainted with the nature of light, and the 
par er are 3 sun, than éither them- 
selves or their masters.’ '’—Bishop Gieig’s 
Additions to Stackhouse’s History of the Bible. 
—Vol. lL. pp. 20—22. 








general subject is  self-improve 
ment, and the distinct topics, 
which are twenty in number, are 
all of the most interesting and im. 
portant character. The four first 
chapters, which treat more imme. 
diately of self-knowledge, are te. 
plete with the soundest instruction, 
and are well adapted to form the 
minds of the young to this mos 
important branch of study. ‘They 
are upon the following subjects :— 
The Importance of Self-knowleige 
— the Use of History, Experience, 
and Observation—the Self-know. 
ledge Derived from the Sct ipturesm 
on the Impediments and Motives to 
Selj-knowledge. 

It is not easy to present any 
analysis of a work, consisting of 
chapters, resembling (distinct and 
tlegant little essays, composed with 
the greatest freedom, and embrae 
ing a very considerable range both 
of moral and metaphysical discus 
sion ;—but distributed into no regu. 
lar series, and connected by now 
of the artificial links of a thes 
or a system. We do not in 
by this observation to insinuate, 
that the work is void of order;— 
for it is distinguished by that best 
kind of order, the bearing of every 
chapter and every sentence upon 
the main subject—but merely, that 
it is neither a theory of morals nor 
metaphysics ;—it contains a lucid 
and impressive display of those im- 
portant practical truths, relatingto 
the great subject of self-improve- 
ment, high are to be derived from 
a knowledge of the moral and in- 
tellectual constitution. The culti- 
vation of the heart is a matter df 
the highest moment, though is 
bearing upon individual happines, 
and upon public peace and pro 
perity, is rarely adverted: to even 
by Christian pareuts and instructors. 
A large portion of society enjoy the 
opportunity of but little mental 
culture, and are pitiatly indispose 
to the abounding means of mon 
and religious improvement ; while 
those who ought from their station 
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gndrank in life, and the influence 
they exercise over the habits and 
suits of others, to be well aware 
‘ofthe relative value of both these 
kinds of improvement, are. too 
often found guilty of a total over- 
sight of that with which the hap- 
piness and salvation of every hu- 
man being stand intimately con- 
nected. There is a disposition in 
human nature to extend its obser- 
vation perpetually and indefinitely 
towards outward objects ; but rarely, 
and by an effort constrained, and 
painful, does it introvert its inspec- 
tion, and seek the object of its 
knowledge and culture within it- 
self. It is one of the primary ob- 
jects of religious tuition to coun- 
teract this tendency, in sy far at 
least; as to make the cultivation of 
the heart an object of permanent 
importance. But the habits of the 
present age have powerfully tended 
tokeep this duty out of sight, and 
ft induce a self-complacency in 
superficial knowledge—and a men- 
tal satisfaction in falling in with 
the current of public feeling, which 
leaves the motives and springs of 
action in the individual, unpurified 
and even unexamined. Superfi- 


‘ciality may indeed be named as 


the characteristic defeet of" the age 


—at least, of every thing that be-’ 


comes distinguished by public fa- 
vour. It is the defect of the reli- 
gious as well as of the worldly part 
ofthe community. It is the defect 
of modern literature,—religious as 
wellas secular, Christian society, 
more especially in large towns, 
where the matter of mental dissipa- 
tion is liberally supplied, is assum- 


‘mg an imposing character indeed, 

magnitude and even of pomp ; 
‘butit is at the expence of solidity 
and sterling worth. The super- 
‘sttuction is not sustained by a 
basis of adequate depth and firm- 


Ress—and the distension in too 
‘Many instances possesses much of 
saree of the nir-bubble. 
We earnestly recommend, - 
Tilly in well-educated familtes, 







a strieter regard to principle—an 
especial inculcation of the duties, 
so solemnly enforced by the Sa- 
viour, of self-denial—self-examina- 
tion; and self-control. This volume 
is well adapted to lead the minds 
of educated youth to just views 
upon these important pomts. We 
conceive, that it will be found an 
admirable accompaniment to Dr. 
Watts’s invaluable treatise on the 
* Improvement of the Mind,” and 
may form a very appropriate intro- 
duction for young persons, whose 
studies are directed either to moral, 
metaphysical, or religious subjects ; 
or for those who have not leisure 
for extensive reading in either of 
these departments, it will be found 
a valuable and instructive compen- 
dium. As aspecimen of Mr. Finch’s 
manner, we subjoin a brief citation 
from the chapter “ On the Import- 
ance of Self-Knonledge.” 

‘¢ There is no kind of knowledge in 
the acquisition of which, mankicd are 
chargeable with greater deficiency or re- 
luctance. External objects and ordinary 
sciences eccupy their attention, till they 
suppose themselves furnished with proper 
accomplishments, and qualified to pass 
through life with respectability and 
wisdom. But in the mean time, the 
wo:ld within has not been studied ; but 
opinions have been imbibed, propensities 
excited, connexions formed, and changes 
anticipated, of which the mind has only 
a faint conception, or a partial estimate. 
Mankind, for the most part, secm to treat 
themselves, as a moon-light trayeller 
treats his shadow. He now and then 
turns his head, and smiles at the strange 
appearance of his silent companion, glid- 
ing his lengthened fomm over hill and 
vale, trees and rivers, in sportive mimicry. 
But he neither stays to consider the cause 
of the phenomena, nor gives himself the 
trouble to measure its proportions, or 
the resemblance it may bear to the origi- 
nal. His thoughts are eccupied with 
subjects of greater interest, and he presses 
forward unmindful of his image, to enjoy 
the hospitalities of friendship, or pre- 
pare for the journies and avocations of 
a future day.” 

‘« But self-knowledge is necessary to 
excellence of character, and the discharge 
of duty. It is the light of the mental 
and moral system, by which its obscurity 
may be removed, and a true estimate 
formed of its different properties. What 
then can arise from its absence, but the 
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deception, lexity, and ruin, of mental 
Setetevtnn pad somal debasement ! Igno- 
rance of human nature has indeed fre- 
quently produced, and will stilt produce, 
a ‘train of fatal consequences. A man 
who knows not himself, looks on others 
through a false medium. His era 
tions of men and things are confused, 
and his estimate of life delusive and per- 
nicious. “Through ce and error, 
his ‘affections receive a ‘wrong bias; his 
motives and dispositions are corrupted ; 
vice and folly are cherished under the 
semblance of wisdom and virtue ; his 
habits are formed bya combination of 
heterogeneous principles ; the lineaments 
of his-character are indefinite, or repul- 
sive; and his integrity and happiness are 
exposed to an easy overthrow.” 


Settee 


A Letter to the Rev. Solomon 
Hirschel, D.D. Chief Rabbi of 
the German and Polish Jews tn 
London, from the Rev, George 
Hamilton, M.A. Rector of Kil- 
lermogh. 8vo. pp. 38. price 
1s. 6d.—London, 1822. 


Tue case of the Jews is in all re- 
spects singular. Their history, 
their character, their actual situa- 


tion, are fraught with peculiarities 
of the most strange and impres- 
sive kind, and the same dissimi- 
larity from common circumstances 
distinguishes the composition and 


the preservation of their annals. 

eir History is remarkable for 
its extent, its simplicity, .and its 
complete freedom. from the usual 
sources and characteristics of erro- 
neous statement. It comprises, in 
fact, the story of the world: it 
goes back to the first origin of 
things, and it presents its latest 
casualties at our very doors. Amid 
all the various attempts at cosmo- 
gonizing which give so ludicrous 
an air to the chronicles of other 
ancient nations, the account given 
by Moses stands alone, describing 
with unparallelled j and 
energy of language the whole of 
creation, from its first elements to 
the final marshalling of its various 
parts, by the single fai of Al- 
mighty Power—light be, and light 
was! The perry records follow 
the people of God through all 


their mutations, until the 
event which transferred the offey 
of salvation, rejected nationally 
the Jews, to more teachable 2 
rits.. And throughout this im 
amense field of historical investi 
tion, nothing is more. re’ 

than the entire absence of the 
usual causes and characters >of 
error. We find no spirit of sym 
tem, no affectation of philoso 
phizing, no obtrusion of indivi 
dual opinion, no fine-spun enquis 
ries, but a clear and. si 
statement of facts and 

The Bible history exhibits a lofty 
and superhuman abstraction from 
the prejudices and partialities of 
the human mind ; the casual vir 
tues of ghe bad are fairly presented, 
and the failures of the good and 
great are never concealed nor pak 
liated. Hence it is that the — 
tures stand alone; and, w 
other books exhibit in every page, 
the vanity, the ignorance, and the 
mental and moral infirmities of 
the writers, these exhibit, in their 
uncontaminated. simplicity, their 
unimpeachable accuracy, and their 
perfect accordance with attested 
and existing circumstances, the 
ineffaceable signature of the finger 
of God. Neither is it to be for 
gotten, in this reference to the 
peculiar qualities of these compo 
sitions, that their authors were 
Asiatics, accustomed to gorgeous 
phrases, magnificent deseription, 
and the :richest exuberance: of 
poetical imagery; yet the instant 
that the great series of events is 
in question, all “this pomp and 
splendour disappears, and not an 
extraneous ornament is suffered to 
interfere with the. unbroken plain 
ness of the narrative. _When the 
Prophets announce the mandates, 
the warnings and the menaces of 
God, language labours beneath 
the grandeur of their conceptions, 
but when they become the narra 
tors of history, they at once 


the simplicity of an infant's 


We know of nothing in the 
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item of scriptural evidence more 
rural than this, that the ha- 
ts and tastes of a most stubborn 
and tenacious people should give 
way, precisely in that instance 
where pride and nationality were 
most concerned to retain them. 
Their character is not less. extra- 
ordinary than their history. With- 
out referring to minor peculiarities, 
we shall advert to one remarkable 
distinction which has in all ages 
attached ‘to this singular race— 
the perfect insulation of the Jews 
id surrounding nations. Slaves, 
invaders, conquerors, captives, ex- 
iles, scattered abroad through every 
dimate of the globe, this charac- 
ter has always clung to them; 
ad they are still, though the 
has departed from Judah, 
ind even the traces of the great 
families of Israel have been obli- 
temated, a separate people. Nor 
iy in European realms that 
fy are thus secluded from the 
of the nations by their 
Asiatic features and customs, but 
in the countries of the East the 
line which divides Jew from Gen- 
tile is as. strongly. matked and 
maintained .as. in northern. or in 
western regions. If it were or- 
derly to convert a review into an 
orignal inal disquisition, we should 
much pleasure in pursuing 
this subject, but we must leave it 


' for the present with the observa- 


tion that it does not séem to us to 
have been sufficiently investigated. 
‘The consideration of the actual 
condition of the Jews, is closely 
connected with the former, and 
we shall refer to it no further than 
it is connected with the pamphlet 
Which has led us somewhat astray 
into the previous train of com- 
ment. e.rejoice, with Mr. Ha- 
milton and other men, in 
the spirit of goodwill towards this 
miserable race, which seems in a 


peculiar manner to prevail at the 


tame; we may possibly be 
ine in our expectations 
than Some excellent individuals, 


. 
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but we cordially ve their: 
efforts, and agree with them that: 
there afe signs, in the apparent 
course of prop! and in the 
political aspect of the world, of an 
approaching change in the for-' 
tunes of Israel. In the mean time 
it is expedient to urge the appeal’ 
to argument and evidence in every’ 
convenient way, and. we have 
leasure in recommending Mr. 
H's contribution to this important 
work. Without diverging into’ 
general inquiry, he has taken up 
the special instance of the great 
christian doctrine of the resurrec- 
tion of Jesus from the dead, and 
hag satisfactorily shown,.on prin- 
ciples common to both parties, 
that it is just as credible a fact aw 
the Exodus of the Israelites from 
Egypt; he then adverts to the 
absurd and malignant account 
given of the Resurrection in the 
célebrated Jewish tract entitled 
Toldoth Jesu, and proves that it is 
equally erroneous with the story 
of the Exodus as giver by Tacitus. 
This simple statement is’ quite 
sufficient to show that Mr. Ha- 
milton has chosen an important 
question, and placed it in a very: 
ingenious’ point of view. The 
Exodus of the Israelites, and the 
Resurrection of our Divine Master, 
are the’ two primary facts of Reve~ 
lation, and the master-keys to the 
whole system_of Jewish and Chris- 
tian history, and when it is shown 
that they rest upon evidence of 
the satne quality and force, the 
cavilling Rabbinist ig left without 
reply. .The .subordinate diseus- 
sion is equally ad rem. Tacitus has 
given an injurious and erroneous 
statement the history of the 
Jews ; the latter receive a menda~ 
cious narrative of the life and 
death of Jesus Christ; Mr. Hamnils 
ton proves that they are alike un- 
worthy of belief, and. elicits. from 
their forced concessions a reluctant 
testimony in behalf of the facts 
they were intended ‘to discredit. 
We shall, extract the strange and 
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tract, that our readers. may havea 
finished illustration of’ .the . gross 
credulity of those who ‘reject. as 
incredible the divine character of 
the Gospel. 

“* There is a Hebrew tract, - entitled 
ww? mytbn ¢ The Generation of Jesus,’ 
which is in high esteem and general cir- 
culation among the Jews: nay, if I am 
rightly informed, it is put/into the hands 
of young persons of your nation as a true 

i of certain events which, you say, 
are falsely related.in the Gospels; I shatl 
select this work from among many others 
of the same character, for the purpose of 
showing that we Christians are as fully 
justified in rejecting its account of the 
Resurrection, as you and we are in re- 
fusing to admit Tacitus as an evidence 
to shake the credit of Moses. 

«* This tract, you know, Sir, ascribes 
the miracles of Jesus to a magical usé of, 
the incommunicable name of God, called 
*Shem‘hamphorash, which was engraven ona 
stone found by David in digging the foun- 
dation of the temple, and which was placed 
in the holy ofholiesas the support oftheark. 
After the wise men had succeeded against 
Jesus by counter enchantmeuts, they put 
him to death ; and then we have the fol- 
lowing account of the disposal of his 
body, intended evidently as a contradic- 
tion to the Evangelists. 

«<< ¢ The wise men buried him where he 
was stoned that same evening ; and in 
the middle of ‘the night his disciples 
came and sat upon his grave weeping 
and lamenting. When Juda, (who be- 
trayed him) saw these things, he took 
away the body and buried it in a garden 
under a rill of water, and the next day he 
told them to examine and see the body 
of Jesus which was buried. When they 
examined and could not find him in the 

ve, they then said he was in heaven. 
ficlena the Queen, who had heard of 
what had taken place, sent for the wise 
mén, and asked what they had done with 
Jesus. They replied, that they had bu- 
ried him ; she ordered them to bring her 
the body; they went to ‘the 
and not finding it, returned, and 
told her that it was taken away; she 
replied, ‘ He said he was the Son of God, 
and that he should ascend to his Father 
in heaven.’ She then ee 
to produce the body, or of them 
should be destroyed. They requested 
three days for examination. ~They pro- 
claimed a fast; and when the time was 
expired, and the body was not found, 
many fled from Jerusalem. An old 
man, whose name was. Rabbi Tanchuma, 
wandering in the fields through grief, 
saw Juda sitting and eating in his 4 
Surprized at this, he asked why he was 
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eating while all the Jews -fasted, _ 
greatly astonished, enquired why Kelle 
fist. He was told, because of Jems, 
whose body could not be found in the 
grave. Juda then told where he had 

ried it. Tanehuma returned to the wise 
men; they came ‘to the place, tied the 
body to the tail of a horse by the hair of 
the head, and in drawing it out, the hair: 
came off. Hence the monks are shiaren 
round their heads. Notwithstanding the 
body was produced, the party which ad- 
hered to the cause of Jesus prevailed so 
much, that within thirty years the Jews 
were prevented from coming to the feasts, 
Then an old man, one of their wise men 
who was inspired, and whose name was 
Simon Kepha, undertook the cause of 


the Jews, and said he would exterminate’ 
the Christians.. He went into the holy’ 


place, and learning the name of God, he 
went to the metropolis of the Nazarcies, 
and proclaimed with a loud, voice, Let 


every one that believes in Jesus come to! 


me, for | am sent by him. He wrought 
miratles similar to those which Jesus 
had wrought, and gaye the Christians a 
variety of precepts, not to hurt a Jew— 
to keep holy the day on which Jesus’ 
suffered—instead of the feast of Pente:’ 
cost, they were to feast on the fortieth; 

after his death ; instead of the feast, 
of. tabernacles they were to observe his 
nativity, and keep the eighth day after 
in commemoration of his circumcision, 
Simon Kepha continued to live among 
them at their earnest request ; they built 
him a tower, and he dwelt in it till the. 
day of his death, which was six years af- 
terwurds. The tower is in Rome, and 
the stone on which he ‘sat, is called 
Peter.’ 

** Such is the account given in the 
Toldoth of the proceedings after the death 
of Jesus; and allow me, Sir, to point 
out the remarkable admissions it makes; 
in favour of our account, Ist. It allows 
it to have been known publicly, that the 
body was not to be found in tlie se- 
pulchre. 2d. It admits that at that very 
time it was said, he bad ascended into 
heaven, agreeable to his own prediction. 
3d. It adopts the specific period of three 
days. 4th. It states that the Christians 
increased prodigiously within the spact 
of thirty years, notwithstanding the pab- 
lic production of the dead body ; a thing 
80 utterly incredible as to furnish strong 
presumption that it never was produced; 
and we have, in the 5th place, an admis 
sion that miracles ‘were wrought by Si- 
mon Kepha in his ‘master’s name.”— 
pp. 29—32. 5 wis 

The composition of the pam 
phlet has ‘the substantial 
lences of clearness and : 
correctness. ed 
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History Muhammedanism: 
ana fl Life and Charac- 


ter of the Arabian Prophet, and 

Accounts of the Empires 
founded by the Muhammedan 
‘Arms: an Enquiry into the The- 
ology, Morality, Laws, Litera- 
ture, and Usages, of the Musel- 
mans, and a View of the Present 
State and Extent of the Muham- 
medan Religion. By Charles 
Mills: 2nd. Edition. 8vo. pp. 484. 
Price 12s. —London. 


Noruinc can more triumphantly 
exhibit the beauty of Christianity 
than its comparison with the ex- 
travagance and bigotry of Islam. 
Peace on earth, goodwill towards 
and among mankind, are the hea- 
ven-inscribed characters of the 
are faith of Christ, while sensua- 
, frenzy, and the sword, are the 
inspiration of the Moslem. The 
thousand-and-one times quoted 
wave from Dr. Sherlock, as 

y as eloquently sets forth the 
contrast between the divine ma- 
jesty of the true religion, and the 
dark depravity of the bloody im- 
of Muhammed. It is, we 

lieve, considered as a proof of 
liberal-mindedness to pay a sort of 
homage to the son of Abdallah, to 
extenuate his evil qualities, and to 
hold him up, in ‘some degree, to 
general admiration, as a highly 
person, endowed with fine 

ities; and entitled to rank with 
great men who have secured 

to themselves, in the history of the 
world, “a glory and a name.” 
We have not quite courtesy enough 
for this; we have an ungovern- 


able propensity to call things b 
tht Fight titles, and we site ab. 
firm that there y Songer nothing 
Whatever on the face of this im- 
postor’s , to justify the lan- 
of hie Ae net Be His 

is, in all respects, seem to us 
been excessively overrated ; 
courage was extremely 
tful; his policy manifested 

of large and enlightened 

- Cong. Mac. No. 55. 


views, but effected its ends by a 
variable mixture of craft, audacity, 
and perseverance ; and without 
entangling ourselves in .a useless 
quest after the real author of the 
Koran, we shall satisfy ourselves 
with expressing our thorough con- 
viction that Mohammed had no 
more to do with it in the way 
either of writing or of dictation, 
than He of the triple crown and 
the seven hills. 

The system of this daring im- 
postor was a mere deterioration of 
Judaism ; the unity of God, cir- 
cumcision, with an addition of 
ablations and a few trifling obser- 
vances were its leading’ features: 
but, if he overthrew the various 
idolatries of the realms which he 
proselyted or subdued, and so far 
conferred a benefit upon mankind, 
let it not be forgotten that he in- 
troduced a degrading and demo- 
ralizing scheme in which lust was 
invested with divine sanctions, 
fierce intolerance made a religious 
duty, and the wasting fanaticism 
of his sectaries confirmed and en- 
hanced by the impulse of a dark 
and desperate fatalism. 

These passing remarks have 
been in part elicited by the pre- 
sent work, in which Mr. Mills 
displays, we cannot help thinking, 
a little too much admiration of his 
hero. 

<< If there be a master- 
man, that ion in Muhammed was 
religious enthusiasm. It appeared in all 
his actions ; it displayed itself in every 
stage of his existence; and it is to this 
disorder of the imagination, that the birth 
of Muhammedanism, like that of m 
other systems of error, may be attributed. 
In his youthful days, he was decent in 
his morals, pious, contemplative, and re- 
tired in disposition. From the age of 
twenty-five to forty, he industriously 
pursued his occupation of a merchant, 
and nursed his genius in solitude. He 
then started into public life a wild and 
clamourous fanatic. One particular train 
of ideas had fixed his attention; silent 
speculation had ended in dreams of rap- 
ture ; reason was lost in the wanderings 
Y< imagination, ee Perse of 

y were mistaken for the inspirations 
Thien. The first and sublime princi- 
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le of his religion, the unity of the god- 
fread, was preached by him with all the 
incoherence, and with all the assumption 
of authority from the Almighty, which 
distinguish fanatics of every religion. 
But intercourse with the world, the 
silent influence of time, and the oc- 
casional suggestions of ‘reason, mode- 
rated his enthusiasm. -In his transactions 
with his opponents, he now thought of 
consequences; and to accomplish the 
schemes which began to open on him, 
and in his endeavours at conversion, he 
Pg the purity of his doctrines, 
and craftily accommodated himself to 
the passions and prejudices of his country- 
men. With increasing success, his hopes 
expanded. The throne of his country 
beeame the object of his desire, and am- 
bitious views of conquest and of plunder 
added fresh ardour to hisenergies. Fana- 
ticism, then, was the original and real 
character of Muhammed. He had ambi- 
tion, it is true; for ambition is easily 
built upon fanaticism. These two powér- 
ful passions require nearly the same tem- 
per of'soul. But, however violent ambi- 
tion might have appeared in Muhammed, 
it was only an-accessary passion, pro- 
duced by circumstances, and which was 
also lute in its development.”—pp. 36—38. 


Now we. claim permission to 
dissent from all this as perfectly 


gratuitous ; let due allowance be 
made for the modes of expression 
and action peculiar to the East, 
and there will appear no founda- 
tion whatever for the supposition 
that Mohammed, at any one pe- 
riod of his career, was influenced 
by any other impulse than that of 
ambition. He had none of the 
bold and generous self-abandon- 
mént which denotes high enthu- 
siasm; he betrayed at once his 
cowardice and his destitution of 
heavenly or earthly aid, by tak- 
ing flight’; and when he wanted 
power to work, and dexterity to 
feign, miracles, he had recourse to 
falsehoods so thick and palpable 
as to excite our wonder at the 
consummate impudence of the in- 
ventor — the vulgar ravings of 
Hans Engelbrecht or Richard Bro- 
thers were not more disgustingly 
absurd than Mohammed's flight to 
heaven. , 

Se long as the means of the in- 
poster were circumscribed, his 
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faith made its way but slomh 
but when he became able to 
with energy the weapons of his 
bloody warfare, it forced’ ited 
upon the surrounding” 
spread far into the south and weg, 
and covered the fairest proviners 
of Europe with its armies.” Kha. 
led and Amrou, with other gene. 
rals of distingnished bravery ad 
skill, ‘secured the first successes of 
Islam, and a long succession’ of 
gallant officers maintained the as. 
cendency of the Mussulman power. 
The Khalifate of Bagdad was long 
the centre of pomp and power, 
and the name of Haroun al Raschid 
is associated in our minds with all 
that is romantic in narrative and 
gorgeous in description. Tartary 
and Persia’ received the law of 
the Koran, .and Mahmood, . the 
Iconoclast, extended its influeng 
beyond. the Indus. Constantine 
Paleologus died in the breach of 
his capital, and the fair provings 
of the Byzantine empire becam 
the prey of fanatical barbarian 
A powerful and magnificent.rag 
of Moslem savereigus ruled ove 
Spain, and distinguished them 
selves as the munificent patrons of 
literature ;. nor did the Pyrenees 
form a secure barrier to, the ter 
tory of France, they were passed 
by Abderame ; and the superiority 
of discipline over fanaticism was 
fairly tried, perhaps for the first 
time in the history of the Mussul- 
mans, in the conflict. of Tours, 
when Charles Martel and Eudes 
of Aquitaine, “ fought and gained 
the battle of the civilized world.” 
Mr. Mills's ‘* Dissertation on 
the Causes of the. Success. of the 
Mohammedan Arms and Rel 
gion,” is by no means, remarkable 
for depth or discrimination, 
we shall not engage in. the for 
midable task of pointing out 
seem to us its deficiencies. 1 
immediate cause of the tri 
of the Moslem armies was “— 


thusiasm and 


tionably the daring ener, a 
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‘on the other. 
, FECO rightly, (for we have 
in vain’ attempted to find the pas- 

pon a second reference to the 
pa somewhere intimates that 
the Macedonian phalanx would 
have given way before the impe- 
taous and desultory charge of the 

Saracens. Possibly it might, for 
the phalanx alone and unsupported 
was a helpless mass; it never de- 

yed, and without light troops 
horse could af no time engage 
in extensive and combined ma- 
neuvres. But if this phrase im- 
that the dense column, with 

e Argyraspides and the Thessa- 
lian cavalry, and with Alexander 
ot Parmenio for a leader, would 
lot have dissipated the Arabian 
; or if it be designed to in- 
that. the Roman legion, 
‘its triarit and primipili and 
ect combination of different 
§ and orders, would have re- 
id before the impetuous charge 
Khaled and his savages, we 
tiust express our conviction that 

he opinion is utterly erroneous. 

"We insert the following history 
and description of the Koran, the 
extract is rather too long for our 
usual limits of citation, but the in- 
tetest of the subject induces us to 
overlook this inconvenience. 

.o{* Withont discussing the merits of the 
ferent notions of the Muselmans with 
to the origin of their sacred vo- 
opinion of the orthodox Sona- 

nites, that the Koran was uncreated, and 

Stored in one of the seven heavens from 
a tera ; that copies of it on paper, 
L in silk and adorned with gems, 
hood ‘ought from its celestial abode to 

by the angel Gabriel, and delivered 
med in the month of Ramadan; 
fen more mild and moderate idea of 
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ites, that this word of God 

tio claim to eternity ; it is sufficient 
forus to observe, that the volume gene- 
tilly known by the title of the Koran 
hook fit to be read, as the word 

ies) contains the substance of Mu- 

"s pretended revelations from 
‘Whenever enthusiasm sug- 
Sested, or passion and policy required it, 
: the diyine commands was 

the preacher to his audi- 
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tory of fanatics, and registered by them 
in their memories, .or inscribed on the 
more durable materials of the leaves of 
the palm-tree, and the skins of animals. 
A copy of these fragments was entrusted 
to the charge of one of his most favoured 
wives; and although Abu Beker, the 
first Caliph, methodized them into a 
volume, yet in the course of a very few 
years, so many errors had crept into the 
sacred text, that Othman, the’ third 
Caliph, called in the different manu- 
scripts, and assured the faithful he would 
rectify them from the original. But so 
manifold were the various readings of 
these copies, that, as the least difficult 
task, this successor of the Prophet de- 
stroyed the volumes themselves, and pub- 
lished a new Koran, which is the same 
that we now read. ‘ 

«* To the Sanscrit language alone the 
Arabic is inferior inicopiousness. But 
as the people of the desert are divided 
into various tribes, estranged from cach 
other, so it naturally happened, that each 
tribe should have forms of speech pecu- 
liar to itself. Indeed, in no language are 
there so many dialects as in the Arabic + 
so great is their difference, that we can 
with difficulty trace them to a common 
source. In the idiom used at Mecca the 
Koran was written : that idiom is, there- 
fore, from sentiments of reverence to 
religion, more highly esteemed by the 
Arabs than the language of any other 
part of their country. In: the: present 
times, however, our most inquiring. tra- 
vellers can find little or no resemblance 

the words: used ia the common 
intercourse of life in Arabia, and the 
words of the Koran, Time, and com- 
munication with strangers, have been 
followed by their usual consequerices. 
The Arabic of the Koran is taught at 
Mecea like a dead language. The dia- 
lects in the numerous provinces of Arabia 
are as various as those of Italy ; while in 
Syria, Egypt, and~ other Muselman 
countries, the resemblance which the 
Spanish, Portuguese, and Provencal lan- 
guages bear to the Latin, will suggest 
an idea of the affinity between the reab 
Arabic and its modern variations. Some 
people speak the pure language of Ish+ 
mael, while others mutter it barbarously. 
The style and composition of the Koran 
are esteemed by the doctors of the Mosque 
to be inimitable, and more miraculous 
than the act of raising the dead: ‘and the 
roudly acknowledged illi of Mu« 
inened was proclaimed by his foliowers, 
as the grand argument in favour of its 
divine origin. In the spirit of enthu- 


\siasm or vanity, the: Prophet rests the 


truth of his mission on the merit of his 
book, audaciously challenges both men 
and angéls to imitate the beauties of a 
Single passage, and presumes to assert 
3B2 
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= alone could dictate this incompara- 


i performance. -The harmony and 
coptousness of style will not reach in a 
version the European infidel: he will 

ruse with impati the endless inco- 

rent rhapsody of fable, history, pre- 
cept, and declamation. Theology and 
morality are interspersed among trivial 
matters: and exhortations to charity are 
sullied by commands of war against 
infidels. As the different parts of the 
Koran were written for occasional pur- 
poses, mistakes and contradictions were 
repeatedly made. When circumstances 
varied, new revelations were necessary ; 
and, therefore, the convenient doctrine 
of permission to abrogate, as well as to 
create, was invented. 

The Koran is divided into one hundred 
and fourteen chapters or suras, an Arabic 
word which signifies a connected portion, 
and these suras again into verses. The 
suras are of very unequal length, titled, 
but not nombered; some containing 
three hundred, and others, only three or 

verses. The Musclmans have paid 

as much. superstitious attention to the 
Koran, as the Jews did to the Bible. 
In imitation of the labours of the Masori, 
the learned Moslems have computed every 
word and every letter contained in their 
sacred volume ; and for the purpose of 
supplying the want of vowels in the 
i » have introduced vowel 
points, which ascertain both the pronun- 
ciation and meaning of the text. The 
Muhammedans never read or touch the 
object of their veneration, without the 
ag ablutions having been . 
Othman Emperors, in imitation of 

the ancient Caliphs, generally consider it 
a religious cluty to adorn their exemplars 
of the Koran with gold and precious 
stones, It is the comfort of the Musel- 
mans amidst the busy duties of the camp, 
and it forms the great solace of their 
domestic toils. Verses from it on their 
banners incite their martial spirit; and 
its principal sentences, written on the 
walls of their mosques, remind them of 
their social duties. The most ancient 
manuscripts which ate known, are on 
parchment, in the Cufic character of the 
Arabic language. The modern manu- 
scripts are in the Niskhi mode of writing, 
on paper curiously from silk, 
and polished to the highest degree of 
— The copy which is most ad- 
for the character of its writing 

and embellishments, belonged 
to the Turkish Sultan the 
Great, and is preserved in the Museum 
Kircherianum, at Rome. In every public 
library in Europe are to be found tran- 
scripts of the Koran: as the Muselmans 
have generally prohibited the Christians 
from the use of it, most of these manu- 
scripts have been taken in battle. Many 
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therefore pps aa one say 

those which formerly were in the pos- 

session of Tippoo Sultan, are of peculiar 

elegance.’’—pp. 276—284. 

While we cordially give to Mr. 
Mills the praise due to his dili- 
gence and general accuracy, we 
are sorry that we are compelled to 
pass an unqualified sentence of 
condemnation on his style; its 
inversions, its affectations—in 4 
word, its Gibbonisms—are altoge- 
ther intolerable. 

The Young Communicant’s Remem. 
brancer: a Treatise intended at 
once to Remind the Young Com 
municant of the Practical Obliga. 
lions of Religion ; and to Direct 
and Encourage him amidst the 

_ Duties and Difficulties of. the 

Christian Life. ‘By W. Hamil. 

ton, Minister of Strathblane. 12mo, 

pp. 290. Price 3s. 6d. Glasgow, 

1822. 

No period can be of greater im 


portance in the religious life thap 


that in which we enter upon om 
grand course of duty; and mo 
event can more powerfully awaken 
the sympathies of a Christian mi- 
nister than the admission of a young 
convert to the privileges of ch 
communion. He contemplates with 
pure delight the strong emotion 
of the youthful mind at its first 
decided step in the public 
fession of its devotedness to 
and he feels the most intense 
anxiety, that the zeal, the simpli 
city, the humility, then exhibited, 
may experience no abatement of 
alloy, when exposed to the trials 
and seductions of the world. His 
earnest e lations, his pastoral 
counsels, his fervent supplications 
at a throne of grace, are di 


to the warning, the — 


ment, and the invigoration 
catechumen; he is jealous ove 


them with a godly jealousy, . 
does he withdraw from these 


jects of his hopes and fears, the 


undeviating vigilance of his et 
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nd heart, until the engagements 
of life may have placed them be- 
yond his sphere of inspection. We 


fan imagine a pastor of this cast, 
addressing one of his young flock, 
about to mingle with the associa- 
tions and interests of mankind, 
in the following terms, and lan- 
guage more appropriate and judi- 
cious he could not use. 


« Shun vain company. 
“By vain company, I do not mean 
the society of the openly vicious, 
and the avowedly profane and profligate. 
Every mah who knows any thing at all 
of’ the grace of Christ, or has sincerely 
imself to God, will just as na- 


- furally and instinctively recoil from the 
of such men, as he would from 
se sight of a rabid animal, or from the 


‘approach of a serpent. A man of loyalty 
would just as = court the fellowship 
@ftraitors ; a man of gentine unbending 
D y, would just as soon take to his 
nce and kindness the convicted 
or the known séducer, as a man of 
and faithful attachment to the King 
nm, would maintain chosen inter- 
with the impious and abandoned, 
revilers of his Saviour, and the ene- 

‘mies of his God. 
" “The designation, vain company, hasa 
‘far more extensive eget t com- 
prehends the society of all who are un- 
profitable, as well as pernicious. And 
many companions are inexpressibly dan- 
gerous, who have nothing ia their ap- 
to create alarm or excite suspi- 
This is pre-eminently the case 
With those, who, along with a plausible 
‘and prepossessing exterior, retain a rooted 
attachment to the world; and while they 
attend the ordinances of religion, and ape 
the language and manners of the faithful, 
‘are strangers to the commanding and 
‘soul-subduing influence of vital godliness. 
“ The duties of life and the intercourse 
of society, may frequently bring you into 
contact with persons of this description : 
and when you meet with them, Chris- 
tianity not only permits, but requires 
t totreat them with courtesy and with 
But it is unchristian and 
Mangerous to select them for your asso- 
‘tiates ; to throw yourselves unnecessarily 
Mir way; or to spend more time in 
' Presence than what the calls of 
the claims of friendship, or the 
s hope of promoting their 
welfare imperiously demand. 
the faintest hope remains, that 
ees Four counsels, or your 
Vv m will reach their heart, and 
them to a just and an earnest con- 
‘for their everlasting felicity, you 


are not only justified but obliged to. per- 
severe in your benevolent efforts to con- 
ciliate their attention and regard, and 
render their affection for you subservient 
to their spiritual and eternal advantage. 
*« But whenever. this prospect closes, 
your duty is. to withdraw from their 
presence. No rational end can then be 
proposed for frequenting their company. 
Though youg conversation cannot t 
them, their secular spirit and worldly 
discourse may soon, Roach insensibly, 
inflict a deep and lasting injury upon the 
spirituality of your mind, and the purity 
and fervour of your devotion. Without 
increasing the heat of a December-night, 
a ball, red hot from the furnace, will 
soon contract the temper of the surround- 
ing frosty atmosphere. Without miti- 
gating the sufferings of the victims of 
contagion in an hospital, before they 
are aware, the most sound and robust 
will soon lose their own health amidst 
the infeeted exhalations which the tainted 


-are respiring. And without being able to 


infase into the worldly and the carnal, 
the slightest portion of the piety, the 
warmth and the zeal which you feel ; by 
needlessly mingling in their society, you 
yourselves may soon decline in the life 
and power of religion, and imbibe their 
indolent, secular, and carnal spirit. 

** If, therefore, you would wish not 
only to retain the freshness and purity of 
your devout impressions, ‘but also to add 
to their strength and intensity; you 
must withdraw from the society of the 
lukewarm and temporising. Make no 
friendship with worldly men, and with 
the formal and cold-hearted you shall not 
go; lest you learn their ways, and get a 
snare to your soul. Let your companions 
be of them that fear God; and your 
converse with the saints, the excellent 
and the honourable of the earth. While 
the intercourse of the worldly tends to 
repress and deaden your devotion ; the 
presence of the. spiritual and heavenly- 
minded will quicken your religious pro- 
gress, elévate your views, and give greater 
purity to your holy feelings, and greater 
rereen 4 and vigour to your pious and 
benevolent exertions. ‘ Ointmeat and 
perfume rejoice the heart; so doth the 
sweetness of a man’s friend by hearty 
counsel.’”’—pp. 139—142. 


We have, indeed, been altoge- 
ther uncommonly interested by 
this excellent book; the more 
so, perhaps, because we took it 
up with but slender hope. of 
finding much in addition to what 
has been already admirably said on 
the weighty subjects to which it 
refers. Our attention was instantly 
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arrested by the affectionate and 
energetic. simplicity of thé prelimi- 
nary address, and the feeling thus 
excited was fully sustained by the 
subsequent sections. 

Mr. Hamilton disclaims any 
‘aim at superseding the many use- 
ful “ treatises which, under dif- 
ferent forms and titles, have been 
published respecting the Lord's 
Supper ;” but taking his stand on 
the argument sug by the or- 
dinance itself, and the obligations 
which it implies, he has furnished 
a large and interesting portion of 
the great religious community, 
with a valuable directory, on which 
we fervently pray that the divine 
blessing may rest. He begins by 
enforcing the duty of al dedi- 
cation, and, incidentally, that of en- 
tering into a specific covenant with 
God. On this last point, we shall 
probably take a future opportunity 
of expressing our sentiments some- 
what at large; generally agreeing 
in this matter with. Mr. H., we 
should be disposed in some degree 
to qualify the language in which 
he recommends this solemn, and 
even awful act. He then proceeds 
to give directions for the perform- 
ance of duty—to enumerate the 
difficulties attending the Christian 
life—to point out the means of 
resisting temptation, and of cherish- 
ing the life and power of religion 
—and to describe in animated lan- 
guage, of which the following is 
a specimen, the privileges of the 
Christian life. 

** The secure and the hardened may 
see the Christian's trials: but can they 
witness his assistance and supports ? 
They may see his difficulties and strug- 
gles: -but can they discern his mind's 
calm sunshine and his heart-felt joy ? 

may see the breadth and length of 
his duties; and mark his toil and labour 
to fulfil,them ; but can look within, 
and perceive the might with which he is 
strengthened in the inner man, and dis- 
cover those communications of light, and 
hope, and peace, which, from the inex- 
haustible fountain of. grace, are duil 
flowing, in liberal effusion, to enric 
and refresh his soul ? They may see 
the oppressor hold his body bound; but 
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can they accompany his spirit, ii 
range it takes, unconscious of a 

or participate in the elevating andenno. 
bling intercourse which, in his silent 
solitary hours, he enjoys with his Saviour 
and his God ? They may attend him 
the house of prayer, and sec him taking 
his seat at the holy table : but can they 
enter into his devout and ravished feel- 
ings, when he there hears his God and 
Saviour proclaiming : ‘ Peace I leave with 
you, my peace I give unto you : fear not, 
for I am with thee : be not dismayed, for 
I am thy God?’ Can they see the high 
elevation of his heart, “or the sacred 
transport of his soul, when the eternal 
Spirit takes of the things of Christ, and 
shews them to his understanding, and 
seals them on his conscience ? when this 
blessed teacher leads him into more close 
and enlarged views of the love and glory 
of the Father, and of the fulness of truth, 
and the riches of grace, which for ever 
reside_in the person of the Son? Can 
they descry his sublime and ineffable tran- 
sport, when faith, in lively and vigorous 
exercise, raises him above the things of 
earth and of time, introduces him into 
that which is within the veil, brings him 
near to the general assembly and church 
of the first-born, and imparts a foretaste 
and an earnest of his future and never 
ending bliss ?""—pp. 191, 192. 

The last chapter is hortator), 
and it is with regret that we ar 
compelled to resist our inclination 
to find room for its spirited close, 


Settee 


The Protestant Reformation vindi- 
cated. A Sermon delivered a 
Lune Street Chapel, Preston. 
By Joseph -Fletcher, M. A.— 
Blackburn, 1822. 

Protestantism. In three Parts. 
Or Addresses to the Labouring 
Classes in Defence of the Pro- 
testant Principle, “ that the 
Scriplures, NOT TRADITION, ale 
the Rule of Faith.” \ By W. 
Roby. Third Edition. — Low 
don, 1822. 

Tuts is better and better—we 

would give no pause, no respite, to 

the arch-heresy that would sap the 

foundation of Christianity by i 

validating its. inspired r 

We can conceive of no attack o 

our faith more injurious than that 

which invades it in its first prir 


ciples, and under pretence of % 
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purity, corrupts its ge- 
and its simplicity by 
| mixtures and political in- 
If there were no other 
between Protestants and 
Papists than this, that the former 
would leave the Scriptures to stand 
alone by their native vigour, while 
s latter would compel them to 
an on the crutches of tradition, 
ir amity would be impossible. 
Verbum Det manel in eteraum— 
the glosses of human subtlety can- 
not make it more intelligible, nor 
the protection of human power 
add to its duration, 
treachery to the cause of Revela- 
tion, to call in these auxiliaries ; 
its glorious independence of man’s 
“brief authority” is the distinction 
and maintenance of the christian 
dutch ; and we dislike as much 
tosee that assumed domination 
itiched to symbols and traditions, 
uve do to track its bloody foot- 
win the full career of persecu- 
In fact they are the same 
tion in different stages: the 
logmatic appeal to tradition is an 
ly: and milder period of the 
a campaign against religious 
liberty and truth. With these 
feelings, then, we would court the 
mest ample and public investiga- 
tion of every point connected with 
the grand controversy, we would 
have. our champions always ready, 
with armour braced, and sword 
unsheathed. Let our antagonists 
never presume upon our silence— 
this to them would be measureless 
ttiumph—but let their every cavil 
be met and exposed, and let no 
vattempt of their's to engage atten- 
tion be passed by as insignificant. 
We recommend to general imita- 
the example of the dissenting 
of Lancashire : dwelling in 
Very centre of delusion, in 
contact with the sources of 
, their efforts have been com- 
Surate with the exigency ; they 
stood in the breach, and their 
efforts have rebuked and re- 
the enemy. We are happy 

‘ 4 
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to meet, on this ground, the gen- 
tlemen, whose title-pages we have 
quoted at the head of this article, 
and whose able pamphlets we have 
read with high gratification. 

Mr, Fletcher’s sermon is a judi- 
cious sequel to his able “ Lectures 
on the Principles and. Institutions 
of the Roman Catholic Religion.” 
He has taken for his subject, “ the 
Duty of separation from the Church 
ot Rome,” and he has.at once 
treated it in a most interesting 
manner, and established it by irre- 
fragable argument. His arrange- 
ment includes the three following 
heads—tst. The causes which im- 
mediately produced the Protestant 
Reformation. 2. The great prin- 
ciples which were developed and 
established in the course of their 
operation. 3. The application of 
those principles to our present duties 
and interests. 

._The first of these heads of in- 
quiry is managed in a very in- 
teresting way. Mr. F.  sup- 
poses the case of “an individual 
residing in one of the Germanic 
states, a man of honest intentions 
and good sense,” who “ meets 
with a copy of the New Testa- 
ment.” We regret that we cannot 
extract the whole of the animated 
and acute description which fol- 
lows ; a good part of it, however, 
we must cite, though it will pre- 
vent us from giving the ample 
analysis of the whole , discourse 
which we had intended. The first 
processcs of his examination are 
stated as follows: 

“Qn a careful perusal and frequent 
study of these sacred records, he ascer- 
tains the true grounds of some of the 
principles he had been formerly accus- 
tomed to admit, merely on the authority 
of the church; or as far as he was per- 
sonally concerned, on the authority of 
his own clerical overseer. He finds its 
peculiar and distinguishing discoveries 
characterized by an importance, which 
had never been rendered prominent in 
the instructions of his teachers. In every 
thing connected with religion, he ascer- 
tains that the authority of Christ is ex- 
clusive and supreme ; and that to be- 
lieve in his doctrines, obey his com- 
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mands, and imitate his example, is all 
that is necessary in order to be his disci- 
ples, and to be interested in the spiritual 
vileges and eternal felicities of his 
kingdom. This honest inquirer is 
particularly impressed with the uniform 
representations of religion as something 
internal, spiritual, and practical, and yet 
at the same time, intelligible. He finds 
it described as essentially a PERSONAL 
religion. Before this copy of the New 
Testament fell into his hands, the man 
had been taught to consider an erternal 
observauce of numerous ceremonies as 
the most important part of the business. 
When he went to what he called the 
church, he found little or nothing said 
about the interpretation of the Scriptures. 
Its doctrines were divested of their gran- 
deur, its duties shrivelled down to all the 
littleness of ritual insignificance, and the 
mere administrations of the priesthood 
represented as possessed of little less than 
almighty efficacy and wonder-working 
power over the present state and future 
destinies of mankind. He reads in the 
New Testament, that regeneration con- 
sists in being made ‘a new creature in 
Christ Jesus’ and in faith working by 
love; but his instructors tell lim that 
the priestly administration of baptism 
effects the change. His New Testament 
tells him that his acceptance with God 
depends on the merit of Christ alone, 
and that faith is the medium of his justi- 
fication; but his priest assures him that 
the merit of good works secures his justi- 
fication —Ale reads in the Bible of ‘ one 
God and one Mediator ;’ but on entering 
the scene of his worship he finds statues 
and paintings intended to represent de- 
parted saints; before them, he sees 
groupes of seemingly ardent and devout 
worshippers ; he hears prayers and sup- 
plications addressed to these representa- 
tives of the glorified; and on asking 
what meaneth this service, he is told that 
these are mediators and intércessors with 
Jesus Christ himself. He home 
and re-examines the New Testament; 
but not a single reference to this system 
of subordinate and intermediate inter- 
cession can he find in the Scriptures of 
truth. Pursuing his inquiries he disco- 
vers othey points of opposition, ,as he 
thinks, to the statements and facts re- 
corded in the christian revelation. He 
ventures to suggest his doubts and anxie- 
ties to others. Fortunately, however, 
at this crisis, he does not live in shy 
or Spain. Had this been the case, 
would have instantly been sent to rumi- 
nate on his temerity and resolye-his in- 
nities within the gloomy walls of the 
isition ! But though residing in one 
of the states of Germany, where a little 
more of civil liberty is enjoyed, he is not 
exempt from He reeoilecta the 
Council of- Constance, at which Jerome 
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and Huss were perfidiously 

and who after a safe conduct and a fig 
examination had been promised, wer 
murdered by the decree of an ecclesiay 
tical convention ; and he hears the voice 
of blood crying to that Gop to whom 
vengeance belongeth !”—pp. 7, 8, 


He reflects too on the perseeu: 
tion of the Waldenses, and while 
le is engaged in these solemn 
musings, his confessor pays him a 
visit, and starts in holy horror at 
the sight of the prohibited volume, 
The priest forbids its perusal ; the 
good man remonstrates against the 
interdict ; but he is crushed under 
the authority of papers and coun- 
cils, and is greeted with some ex. 
pressive hints of excommunication, 
Many would yieid to this spiritual 
commination. ‘ 


** But the man of whom I have been 
telling you, was not one that could be 
driven to this wretched alternative! When 
the priest had retired from his dwelling, 
he could not, he durst not, he would not 
shut his Bible! The process had gone too 
far to be stopped by this unlooked for 
intrusion. He is stimulated to farther ant 
farther inquiries; and he makes ttiem it 
the spirit of meckness, of humility, and 
of prayer! He attentively studics the 
character of. that religious system in the 
belief of which he had been educated; 
and the more he enters into the business 
of inquiry and comparison—the more he 
looks into ‘ the. perfect law of liberty,’ 
and contrasts it with the history of 
Roman See, the domination of the Roman 
Pontiff, the intrigue, the chicanery, thé 
maneeuvring, the corruption of the Ro- 
man Priesthood; the more he looks at 
the system of their policy, the cruelty of 
their measures, the monstrous nature of 
their requisitions, the persecutions of re- 
puted heretics, and the scenes of blood 
that are developed on every review of thei 
operation’; the more he compares 
contrasts these features of darkness and 
intolerance, and oppression with the 
racter of Jesus of Nazareth, the per | 
of the Primitive Churches, the labours 
the humble, holy, and self-denying Apo 
tles, and all the records of their religion 
in the first age of the Church, the more 
he feels solemnly convinced, that he eal 
no longer remain ‘in the comm 
the Church of Rome! He sees in, plait 
and. legible characters inscribed oa 
temple erected to this ¢ mystery of 
minations’—what Belshazzar with 
bling beheld written by the finger 
Almighty on the wall of his Palace,‘ 
MENE, TEKEL, UPHARSIN.” He 
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the'command of heaven as though 
‘thunders uttered their voices— 


seven. 

ott of her my people, lest ye be 
Gesosot er plagues —pp. 10, 11. 
- Thus prepared, he hears of 
“ an Augustinian monk,” who 
« , not the crucifiz, but 
the ctoss ;” he hangs upon the 
lips of this new preacher, and re- 
ceives from Lutuer, the genuine 
key tothe interpretation of Scrip- 
ture, 


Mr. Roby’s pamphlet contains a 
deat and forcible appeal to fact 
ait right reason, in favour of the 
diffitiency of the Scriptures, There 
iva fine toné of calmness and good 
temper prevalent in this excellent 
tract, that is perfectly refreshing ; 
we seem taken out of the bustle 
and turmoil of controversy, to en- 
joy all its piquancy without being 
anoyéd by its virulence and per- 
wulity,. Without aiming at hu- 
composition, Mr. R.’s mode 
ussion has occasionally a very 
effect from the singular cool- 


and precision with which he 
ei the weak point of his 


. “ For the purpose of exposing the pre- 
agate of admitting, that the 
are the only rule of faith, Mr. 
» towards the close of his ‘ Letter to 
Moseley,’ asks, in the tone of 
tidiéule, why the Founder of the Chris- 
ian religion did-not write the New Tes- 
amr Fy vor Siem wh: pe ai not 
Apostles to establish Bible So- 

titties for the circulation of the Scri 

tares?—whether the great bulk of 
itive Christians the New 
t, as the rule of their faith ?— 
whether its different books were collected 
vohnne, béfore the close of the 
‘toni century of the’ Christian era >— 
whether, when collected, one person in a 
and, until the modern invention of 
ting, could read them ?—and, whether 
its at tosuppose, that Jesus Christ 
Would'establish a rule of faith for all 
which he must have foreseen 
tore than’one in a thousand could 
?—If he intended that such queries 
Shoulit pass for conclusive argu- 
ié as’ indeed given us, what he 
to be} multum in purve. 
as much propriety, he 
the whole of the Old 
not written with the finger 
the-decalogue was on Mount 
Cona, Maa. No. 55. 
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Sinai ?—why God did not order Bible 
Societies to be established for the circu- 
lation of the Old Testament among the 
Jews ?—whether the great bulk of the 
Jews possessed a copy of the Old Testa- 
ment Scriptures >—whether the several 
books of the Old Testament were col- 
lécted into one volume, before the second 
century of the Mosaic economy ?—whe- 
ther, when collected, one person in a 
thousand, until the modern invention of 
printing, could read them? and, whe- 
ther it is rational to suippose, that God 
would establish a rule of faith for the 
Jews, which he must have foreseen ‘not 
more than one ina thousand could follow ? 
—By the force of such inipertinent ques- 
tions as these, he might have imagined, 
that he had set aside the Old Testament, 
as the only Jewish rule of faith, and, 
then, have united with the séct of the 
Pharisees, in supporting the traditions 
of the elders.—I might, iu my turn, have 
proposed a number of similar questions 
relating to the absurdity of supposing 
that oral tradition is the rule of faith; 
but I forbear, because I am not ambitious 
of substituting ridicule for argument.”"— 
pp- 10, 1h. 


If Mr. Curr was not aware of a 
very uncomfortable sensation, when 
he read this quiet retort, we admire 
his impassibility, at the expence of 
his discrimination ; it is worth’ a 
hundred arguments, and exposes 
an absurdity more effectually than 
the tersest syllogism. The two fal- 
lowing extracts must close our ar- 
ticle ; we insert them as: impressive 
illustrations of the anti-scriptural 
spirit of popery. 

*« My opponent now proceeds to meet 
the charges which I had advaticed against 
the Popish device of attaching tradition 
to the Scriptires, as the connected ‘rule 
of faith. I had affirmed, in the first-place, 
that; it degrades the Scriptures: ‘sinking 
them, in a person’s estimation, to. the 
level’ of tradition. Mr. Currjustifies this, 
p- 3, on. the pretence, that one is’ the 
written, and the other the oral word of 
God. He professes, that the highest 
possible value that can be put upon the 
Scriptures; is, to veneraté them equally 
with tradition, But he’practioally tefases 
them this measure of veneration. He 
represents them as’ a positive evil,—an 
evil of the very worst description,—an 
evil so inveterate that nothing’ but tradi- 
tion can operate as an‘effectual corrective. 
Hear his own words, ing the Sorip- 
tures, p.38. ‘If God really designed. 
them to be used in the manner they are 
used by Protestants, instead of Veing’ a 

3C 
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blessing, they are the t curse he 
ever periitted to befal his church. The 
circulation of the Bible, without note or 
comment, has been to this kingdom, and 
to Europe at large, the source of more 
evils than the poets of old attributed to 
the opening of Pandora’s Box.’—If any 
person can read, or hear, such a state- 
. ment as this, without horror, he must 
have arrived at the very last stage of 
hardened infidelity! Could Paine or 
Carlile have expressed themselves with 
greater bitterness ?”—p. 65. 

«« Numerous quotations, expressing the 
horrible pride of self-righteousness, might 
be produced from Popish publications ; 
and, among others, from a discourse de- 
livered at St. Augustine’s Chapel, Man- 
chester, at the funeral of the Rev. Row- 
land Broomhead, by the Rev. Joseph 
Curr, in which the author exhibits the 
deceased in the attitude of the Pharisee, 


pleading his own cause before God, bys 
minute enumeration of his 

deeds ; and, from the whole, presenting 
the following most shocking appeal tohis 
divine judge: ‘ These are the works in 
which I have spent my days, and on which I 
now rest my claims to the inheritance 
heavenly kingdom !!’—Charity hopes. that 
Mr. Broomhead would present a better 
claim than this: a claim founded not on 
his own righteousness, but on the righte- 
ousness of Christ.”—p. 92. 


We ought to have said, that 
Mr. Roby’s pamphlet was written 
and published in controversy with 
the Rev. J. Curr, a Romish priest, 
who had made a direct attack on 
the Bible Society, and on the prim 
ciples of Protestantism. 


Literaria Bediviva; or, The Book Worm, 


4 


Spare Minutes ; or, resolved Medi- 
tations and premeditated Resolu- 
tions. Writlen by Arthur War- 
wick, The sizih Edition, Lon- 

' don: printed by G. M. for Wal- 
ter Hammond, and are to be sold 
by Michael Sparke, in Green 
Arbour. 1637. (London, re- 
printed 1821.) 


We confess a partiality to our old 
writers, even of a minor class. We 
are quite aware that their interest 
is aided by many causes distinct 
from real merit ; something is to be 
allowed for their atitiquity, some- 
thing for their unusual subjects, 
and much for their quaintness and 
antithesis. But when all these de- 
ductions are made, enough will 
remain to place them high on the 
scale of desert ; their boldness and 
originality of thought, the raciness 
of their Ian , the playfulness 
of their fancy, the rectitude of their 
feelings, and frequently the piety 
which pervades their. compositions, 
combine to give them a character 
and effect, which the laboured com- 
mon-places of modern popularity 
vainly aspire to reach, It is very 
much the fashion for a certain 


class of writers to imitate thes 
worthies of ‘ the olden time; 
jast as a few years since we had 
imitations of Spencer and Chaucer 
at every turn; but as the 
depended on the assistance of pat. 
ticles and conjunctions—ersts, and 
efisoons, and algates—for its re- 
semblance, so do the imitators of 
the present day content themselves 
with catching a few peculiarities, 
and aping the antique garb, with 
its ruff, doublet, and rapier, instead 
of emulating the manliness, the 
nerve, the decision, the honesty 
which distinguished the ancient 
modes of thinking and of expres 
sion. 

We will not, however, debate 
this point just now ; it is enough 
that we have these partialities, and 
that we are prepared to defend 
them, if any Drawcansir be di» 
posed to peril his reputation for 
taste and right feeling, by taking 
up the quarfel of the modem 
school. We never enter ali 
of the right sort, with its ven 
lining of dark and frayed leather, 
and half effaced gilding, without 
bowing in affectionate respect 
fore the rich, though homely, 
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caskets which enshrine the intellect 
and genius of our forefathers— 
Even in thei? ashes, live their wonted 
: fires. 


Certes we have strong aversion 
to the rich and gorgeous array, 
which in the trim Bibliotheques of 
customary reading, greets the eye 
and repels the hand ; greatly do 
we relish the grateful savour of 
Russia leather, but we fear to ven- 
ture our unwashed fingers, and 
our hot palms, among the bril- 
liancies and fantastic hues of Calf 
ad Morocco. — We have oft, 
moreover, been cheated by these 
gaudy liveries ; and, sickened by 
the 


Showy outsides, insides empty, 
liave made a half-reselution never 


‘to suffer Hering and Whatman— 


the presiding genii of ‘ double ex- 
tra’ and ‘ wire-wove’—within the 
ange of our optic armature. There 
iittle hazard of this disappoint- 
ment in handling the volumes of a 
hundred or two years ago—the 
very fooleries of our ancestors had 
something sapid and emphatic about 
them.— Now-a-days every thing is 
shaven down and smoothed ; lawns 
and race courses, Repton and 
McAdam, are in vogue, and hill 
and dale, and deep rutted roads, 
with all their picturesque varieties 
and associations, are banished from 
the sympathies of men; nor have 
books—the native urns of departed 
mind—escaped this levelling and 
polishing system. Gold and stain- 
ing and painting are lavished on 
the outside, when dullness, flip- 
paney, and irreligion too often 
work within—but we are getting 
out of humour and had better turn 
to momar Warwick. 

About this gentleman’s personal 
history we “hom nothing, Nad we 
believe that the researches of more 
expert and diligent book-worms 
than ourselves, have failed to pro- 
cure any intelligence respecting 


him. From this, his sole legacy to 
posterity, we infer that he was a 


manof talent and piety, full of pithy 


conceits and quaint sentences, bra- 
cing his understanding by profi- 
table exercise, keeping his heart 
with all diligence, and serving God 
in his day and generation. His 
work is small but rich, heis a good 
packer, and presses much matter 
into a small compass, his words 
are few but weighty, and the epi- 
gramatic edge of his sentences cuts 
keenly. But he shall speak for 
himself, and if we may judge from 
our own feelings, our readers will 
be gratified by a liberal measure of 
citation. 

*¢ A coward in the field is like the wise 
man’s foole: his heart is at his mouth, 
and hee doth not know what he does pro- 
fesse : but a coward in his faith is like a 
feole in his wisdome ; his mouth is in his 
heart, and he dares not professe what he 
does know. 1 had rather not know the 
good I should do, than not do the good I 
know. It is better to bee beaten with a 
few stripes, than with many.”’ 

*¢ Each true Christian is a right travel- 
ler: his life his walke, Christ his way, 
and Heaven his home. His walke pain- 
ful, his way perfect, his home pleasing. 
I will not loyter, least I come short of 
home : I will not wander, least 1 come 
wide of home, but bee content to travell 
hard, and be sure I walk right, so shall 
my safe way find its end at home, and 
my painfull walke make my home wele 
come.” 

** As is a wound to the body, so isa 
sinfull body to the soule: the body in- 
dangered till the wound bee cured, the 
soule not sound till: the bodie’s sin be 
healed, and the wound of neither can bee 
cured without dressing, nor dressed with- 
out smarting. Now as the smart of the 
wound is recompensed by the cure of the 
body : so is the Haaren of the body 
sweetened by the health of the soule. Let 
my wound smart by dressing, rather than 
my body die: let my body smart by cor- 
rection, rather than my soule perish.” 

‘¢ Had I not more confidence in the 
truth of niy Saviour, than in the tradi- 
tions of men, poverty might stagger my 
faith, and bring my thoughts into a per- 
plexed purgatory. Wherein are the poore 
blessed, if pardon shali bee purchased 
onely by expense? Or how is it hard for 
a rich man to enter into Heaven, if money 
may bay out the past, present, and future 
sinnes of himselfe, his deceased and suc- 
ceeding progeny? If Heaven bee thus 
sold, what benefit has my poverty, by the 
price already paid? I find no happi- 
nesse in Roome onearth. ’Tis happinesse 
for me to have roome in Heaven.” 

“When I see the heavenly Suane 
8C2 
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buried under earth in the evening of the 
day, and in the morning to find a resur- 
rection to his glory, why (thinke I) may 
not the sonnes of Heaven, buried in the 
earth, in the evening of their daies, ex- 
pect the morning of their glorious resur- 
rection? Each t is but the past- 
day’s funerall, the morning his re- 
suirection : why then should our funerall- 
sleepe bee other than our sleepe at night ? 
Why should we not as well awake to our 
resurrection, as in.the,morning ? I see 
night is rather an intermission of day, 
than a deprivation, and death rather bor- 
rowes our life of us robbs us of it. 
Since then the glory of the Sunne findes 
a resurrection, why should not the sonnes 
of glory? Sipce-a dead man may live 
againe, I will-not so much looke for an 
end of my life, as waite for the coming of 
my ¢ e. 

*« There are two things necessary for a 
ag tp being an pes the end of his 
journey, & knowledge of his way, a per- 
severance in his walke. Ifhee walke ina 


right way, he may know his home, but 
ne’er come to it: disereet stayes make 


ven bee my home, and Christ my way, 
will learne to know my way, ere I haste 
to travell to my home. -Hee that runs 
hastily in a way hee knowes not, 
come ily to an home he loves 
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a want of obedience, to come when lam \ 
bid? Is another better, or am I too 
to goe in mine own errands to y 
mmighiy? Because the Sonne wus.wore” 
used than the servants on earth, shall the 
servants therefore bee sooner heard than 
the Sonne in Heaven? There are stil} 
unjust husband-men in the Lord’s vine! 
yard, who not onely abuse the servants, 
ut kill againe the Sonne, and rob him 
of his due inheritance. When the Lord 
therefore of the vineyard cometh, what 
will he do to these husbandmen? f doe’ 
not envie your glory, yee Saints of God, 
yet I will not attribute the glory of m 
God to his saints. How shall my 
glorifie me, if I should give his glory to 
another?” . 

*« The crosse is but a signe of Christ 
crucified, Christ crucified substance 
of this crosse. The signe without the 
substance is as nothing, the substance 
without the signe is all things. 
not the signe, though I adore but the 
substance. I will not blaspheme the: 
cross of Christ, I will not worship but 
Christ crucified. I will take up my crosse, 
I will love my crosse, I will bear my 
crosse, I will embrace my cross, yet not 
adore my cross. All knees shall bend in 
reverence to his name, mine never bow 
in idolatry to his image.” 

“* Hee that will not bee persuaded te 
leape downe from an high chamber at 
once, cometh willingly downe by the 
stayres: and yet the declining degrees of 
his winding descent make it not lesse 
downward to him, but less eived of 
him. His leape might have brought him 
down sooner; it could not have brought 
him down lower. As I am then feareful 
to act great sinnes, so I will bee carefall 
to avoid small sinnes. Hee that contemns _ 
a. smal] fault commits agreat one. I see 

drops make a shower : and what 


difference is it, whether I bee wet either 


‘* T know but one way to Heaven, I 
‘have but one Mediator in Heaven, even 
but one Christ : and yet I heare of more 
wayes, more Mediators, Are there then 
more Christs? Are the Lord’s waies as 
your waies, that wee must goe to the King 
of Hearen as unto a king on earth? Or 
if wee must, yet if my King bid me come, 
shall I send another ? If he bid me come 
uato him, shall I goe unto another? If 
hee bid me aske for peace onely in the 
naine of the Prince of peace, why should 
I mention the Ledy Mary? If | shall be 
heard onely in the name of his Sonne, 
why skould | use the name of his ser- 
vants? Were it a want of manners, or 


in the raine, or in the river, if both be to 
the skinne? There is small benefit in 
the choyce, whether we go downe to Hell 


b — or at once.” 

of same water which being liquid 
is penetrated with an horse-haire, : 
beare the horse himselfe when it is hard 
frozen. I muse not then that those pre~ 
cepts and threats of God’s judgments en- 
ter not into the hardened hearts of some, 
old men, frozen by the practice of sinne, 
which pierce and penetrate deepe into the’ 
passa, and melting consciences.of 
younger folks thawed with the warmthof 
God’s feare, Hence see I the cause why 
the sword of the Word, so sharpe that it 
serveth in some to divide the joynts and 
marrow, in others glaunceth or rebound- 
eth without dint or wound, from their 
cristall, frozen, and adamantine hearts, , 
I cannot promise my selfé to bee 
from sinne, I were then no man. but f 
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A Discourse on the Signs of the Times, 
delivered at the Buckinghamshire 
Association of Baptist Churches, 
held at Waddesdon Hill, May 23, 
1821, &¢. §c.- By B. Godwin, 
Great Missenden, Bucks. 


Tuts discourse is founded on the 
words of the Saviour, in Matt. xvi. 
3% “Can ye not discern the signs of 
thétimes.” A careful discrimination 
aa pidus improvement ef the 
moral and religious indications of the 
z: which we live, is unques- 
the duty of Christians. By 
py it is a duty imperfectly and 
tly performed, and by most 

itis wholly overlooked. The great 
revolutions in the moral state of 
nations are usually slow; and 
though the political changes, which 
may be links in the chain of provi- 
dence, are palpable, and often very 
» yet the effects of such 

évents in the melioration of the 
heman state and character, are 
so rapid in their evolution, 

nor so clear to observation. The 
Christian world needs much illumi- 
sation on this subject. There is, we 
conceive, a strange propensity in 
the religivus public, as inconsistent 
with Christian humility as it is con- 
pa to fact, to over-rate the piety, 
Magnify the exertions of the 
present day. But upon this subject 
We fear to enter at present; and 
gladly turn to Mr. Godwin’s judi- 
ous discourse. The preacher first 
msiders the duty of observing the 

igns of the times. It arises from 
WF connection with the great fumily of 
md;—a becoming regard tu the 
works of God ;—the prophectes of Serip- 
suppose the duty ;—it is necessary 


‘ vation for the events 
wid cey 4 coming upon us, The 







second head of the discourse is de- 
voted to a statement of the signs of 
the times in which we live :—An 
extensive communication among the na- 
tions of the earth hitherto unpre- 
cede we is considerable extension of 
ral knowledge ;—important ¢ es 
Sold «sg 9 ger 4 
were cafimoureil 
knowledge and improvement ;—an un~ 
usual spirit of zeal to enlighten and 
bless the human race;—an increased 
degree of liberality aud Christian love 
among professing Christians of different 
communions ;—a determined i 
opposite principles. The author then 
makes some observations on the 
practical uses to. which the con- 
sideration of the signs of the times 
should lead. The subject of this 
sermon is susceptible of consider- 
able diversity inthe mdéde of treat- 
ment. Scarcely any two men would 
name the same particulars as signs 
of the times, yet all good nien 
would probably agree in the lead- 
ing particulars. Mr. G. has com- 
prehended in his plan some of 
the most striking—but he has by 
no means exhausted the subject. 
We think the first head of discourse 
might have been more slightly - 
touched or wholly omitted, for the 
sake of a more enlarged and dis- 
¢riminate discussion of the strictly 
religious signs of our times. The 
sermon is, however, well deserving 
of attention; and though not free 
from occasional blemishes and vul- 
garisms of style, is creditable to the 
writer’s knowledge and piety. Tlie 
specimen of French Deistical Psalm- 
ody, at p. 35, would, we think, 
have been as well. left out. The 
world requires io further documents 
of the maniacal impiety of the revo- 
Jationary leaders. 
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Letters from the late Rev. William 
Romaine, A. M. toa ape on the 
most important subjects, during a 
Cvtempendaite Twenty on. 
Published from the Original Manu- 
scripts, by Thomas Wills, A. B. 
Fifth Edition. London: Printed 
for gratuitous distribution, 1822. 


We have not had curiosity enough 
to enquire into the history of this 
edition of Mr. Romaine’s ‘ Letters 
to a Friend;’ but we cannot help 
expressing some small surprize at 
the selection which has been made 
of them, as forming a volume pecu- 
liarly suitable to ‘ gratuitous dis- 
tribution.’ That the reader will find 
in them many of Mr. R.’s habitual 
modes of expression, and much of 
ihat explicit and pervading re- 
ference to Christ as all and in all, 
which at all. times gave an evan- 
gelical savour to his discourses and 
compositions, is undeniably true; 
but it is no less clear that there may 
be found many other works which 
are, as being the productions of 
equal piety, and more discrimina- 
ting intellects, better suited to 
general dissemination. We are not 
advocates for a cold and unimpas- 
sioned style when the Redeemer 
and his mighty deeds are to be held 
up to love and admiration; we 
think it very possible that good men 
have, in their dread of hypocrisy, 
gone too far in the arctic way of 
preaching and writing; buat we 
must still think that the most 
watchful decorum is but due to 
the majesty of ‘the theme, and that 
a luscious mode of expression by 
no means does justice either to the 
quality or the intensity of the feel- 
ings which it inspires. How dif- 
ferent from the sameness and super- 
ficiality of Mr. Romaine’s epistolary 
effusions, are dhe Jetters of the ex- 
cellent Newton, with their calm and 
unclevated, but shrewd and weighty 
good sense, their fine strain of piety, 
and their decided but liberal ex- 
position of Gospel truth, How dif- 
ferent the rich and high feeling 
which distinguishes the letters of 
the admirable Rutherford, though 
even these have some mixtures of 
over-wrought and unguarded lan- 
guage. As this is not a first edition 
we shall-confine ourselves to these 
general indications of our senti- 
ments in the present instance. No 
oie can more sincerely vonerate 
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Cu, 

than ourselves the Memory of Ry 

maine, but to do justice to his real 
merits, abatement must be made 
for his defects, 

The Duty and Importance of Free 
Ci nion ge real Christians 
of every Denomination, especially in 

the present Period: with some Notices 

4 the Writings of Messrs. Booth, 
udler, and R. Hall, on this Subject, 

8vo.. 1s. 6d. pp. 48.—London, 


WE have sometimes heard the qnes- 
tion of what is usually termed Free 
Communion spoken of as one of 
comparative insignificance, and we 
have much oftener heard expres 
sions of regret that Mr. R. Hall 
shonld have wasted his time and 
talents on so sterile and unprofitable 
a subject. For our own parts we 
differ altogether from these com- 
plainants; we cannot think the dis- 
cussion either barren or unimpor- 
tant; it seems to us, on the con- 
trary, to involve some of the prima 
stamina of Christianity, and to bear 
directly on the reality and consis- 
tency of the Christian character, 
With us it is a light matter whether 
men are Pzedobaptists or Antipado- 
baptists, but it is a most weighty 
Geneve how far we are justified in 

ividing Christ, and making unin- 
telligible and mischievous distine- 
tions between the terms of commu- 
nion and the terms of salvation, 
Neither can we Jament that Mr. 
Hall chose to employ his rich and 
powerfal mind in this controversy, 
Undoubtedly we had rather that he 
should send forth more frequently 
from the press those models of elo- 
quence which address themselyes.to 
men of all classes and all opinions; 
but since this is not his pleasure, 
we rejoice that he has exercised his 
high faculties on a subject which 
appears to us of the greatest impor- 
tance. 

The pamphlet before us is the 
production of a sensible man, who 
seems to have watched the progress 
of the controversy with much attea- 
tion, and nowsteps forward, whea 
the mightier champions have retired, 
to keep alive the interest which 
their exertions had awakened. He 
takes the liberal side of the question, 
and expresses himself with cleat 
ness and simplicity. “After diseus- 
sing the Unity of the Church—the 
one Baptism, that of the Holy Spitit, 
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necessary to Communion—the af- 
firmed connection between Baptism 
and the Lord’s Supper— mutual 
Toleration among Christians—and 
the historical view of the question, 
he exposes the evils arising from 
the principle of exclusion. This 

iple is, 1. An infringement of 
the authority of Christ. 2. A viola- 
tion of the ‘ royal.law’ of love. 
$. It does violence to the finer feel- 
ings of the Christian character. 
4. Itis the parent of Schism. 5, It 
is the ground of all religious’ perse- 
cution. 6. It divides Christian 
families. 7. It unchurches all Chris- 
tian societies, except in one com- 
munion. 8. It presents serious im- 
pediments to the universal propa- 
gation of the Gospel. 

Whether the anonymous author 
of this tract has much chance of a 
hearing, after such men as Mason, 

and Hall, is somewhat 


We cannot say that he 
has added much to their arguments, 
ut we have pleasure in giving it as 
wr opinion, that he has delivered 
is sentiments on an important 

tion,- with calmness, candour, 
good sense. 
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Unitarianism a Perversion of the Gos- 
“pel Z Christ: a Sermon, delivered 
at thé Independent Meeting House, 
- Ringwood, March 31, 1822. B 
Alfred Bishop. London. 9d. Pe 
Tue activity of Socinians in the 
dissemination of their anti-christian 
principles, the intrepidity with which 
theysreturn to the conflict after 
reiterated defeat, and the peculiar 
éonfidence with which they assert 
the hundred times repeated asper- 
sion, call for unwearied efforts on 
our side, in counteraction of their 
exertions. ‘Nor have’ evangelical 
ministers and laymen been insen- 
sible to the necessity for increased 
energy; many‘ invaluable tracts 
have been extensively dispersed, 


_ and, as we have reason to believe, 


with signal success. In the present 
See seasunable publication, 
Mr. Bishop has contributed a sen- 
sible exposition of the perversions 
of divine truth maintained by this 


“Miserable heresy. 


“Tn order to evade the arguments 
wa'from the plainest and most direct 
of the Gospel, they have re- 
to every subtilty and artifice of 
Criticism, in the hands of the 


‘Witers and preachers of this party, be- 
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comes, not a fair’ and legitimate instru- 
ment of interpretation, but a method of 
explaining away the most positive declara- 
tions, and of torturing the plainest texts, 
to make them speak a sense geo | dif- 
ferent from their obvious and ordinary 
acceptation. The convenient supposition 
of easternmetaphors,—strong figures, ca 
of imagination, gc. &c. serves to neutralize 
many passages.—Others are represented, 
—(and that in opposition to the evidence of the 
best manuscripts) as interpolations, passages 
which have been, accidentally, or inten- 
tionally, introduced into the sacred text. 
—At other times, conjecture, mere con- 
jecture, and that of the wildest and most 
arbitrary description, is called in to 
** suggest such changes in the reading, 
or in the construction, as may render 
them Iess hostile to their creed.” Thus, 
on some very unmanageable texts, seve- 
ral, perhaps five or six, of these conjec- 
tural accommodations will be presented, 
of which you may take your choice; and 
each of which you are told, is ‘‘ very in- 
genious and plausible, and what may be 
just.” Or, if no other way of escape re- 
mains, they will not hesitate even to dis- 
pute the authority, or the intelligence, 
or the inspiration, of the sacred writers 
themselves; and thus at once get rid of 
the difficulty by a sacrifice, at which any 
one but a Unitarian, or a professed infi- 
del, would tremble. Their ideas, indeed, 
of the inspiration of the Scriptures are 
known to be extremely low. Hence, 
they do not scruple to charge the apos- 
tolic writings with containing “ forced 
and fanciful analogies,—obscure and en- 
tangled texts,—language calculated to 
confound and perplex the understanding, 
— inaccurate and inconclusive reasonings, 
—and improper applications of passages 
cited from the Old Testament.” ‘1 do 
not see,” says Dr. Priestley, “ that we 
are under any obligation to believe it, 
(the opinion that the world was formed 
by Jesus Christ) merely because it was an 
opinion held by an apostle.”—The same 
writer has clsewhcre declared, ‘ that 
though it should even be proved that the 
writings of the Apostles distinctly affirm 
the Divinity of Christ, he would rather 
reject those writings altogether, than ad- 
mit the doctrine.’’ While another now 
living, supposes it possible that the Bless- 
Jesus ‘‘ might imagine’’ what never 
existed, and might ‘‘ not be able to dis- 
tinguish whether what he saw and heard 
was visionary or real !’’—I shall only add; 
—aguinst such resources as these, what 
powers of human language can avail? Or, 
what end ean it possibly answer to dispute 
at all with men, who are capable, when 
pressed in argument, of resorting to such 
methods of defeuce ?’’"—pp. 22—25. 


Our readers will agree with us 
that this is a fair and forcible expo- 
sure, 
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Wishing to make this. department of our work as complete as possible, we ear: 
n beg our Correspondents to furnish us with’ all documents ‘and informanon 
relating to it, addressed to the Editors, at the Publisher’s. ; 


CUMBERLAND. 
(Continued from p. 278.) 

Crosay—lIt is generally believed. that 
@ plaee of worship for dissenters of the 
Anti ptist denomination once ex- 
isted at Old Wall, in this parish, where 
Mr. Witxinson: officiated; but his de- 
cease seems te have terminated the cause. 
. GREYsTokE:—We have received the 
following information respecting the an- 
cient dissenting church ,here, from the. 
present minister of Penruddock, Mr. Rat- 
TRAY. ‘“ In the year 1640; a consi- 
derable part of thie nation apprehended, 
not oalythat their civil rights and liberties 
were invaded, but that the reformation 
itself was in danger by lawless men. In 
this juncture counsels were taken in 
Parliament to oppose that evi! design ; 
and in the year 1643, the Parliament 
advised with an Assembly of Divines of 
the Established Church, how to adyance 
the work of reformation in England, 
nearer to the scri rule in worship 
and discipline. The Puritans: had all 
along desired and petitioned for this. 
The counsels. began to operate in Grey- 
stoke about the year 1649, whee 
powers laid aside the incumbent, for 
what reason I have not learned. Certain 
commissioners, appoirited others in his 
room, In the year 1650, Mr. Wesr 
was sent to Greystoke Church: he was.a 
zealous » and mi in prayer, 
but sickly, and soon died. His doctrine 
being exemplified in his own life, by 
God's blessing, very effectual on many, 
in this ish, and particularly on 
one John Noble, in Penruddock, who re- 
ceived lively convictions of divine truth 
and. the werld to come; and so began 
earnestly to inquire about the life and 
power of godliness. Mr. West resting 
from his labours, Mr. RicHarp GiLPin, 
of Scaleby Castle, was introduced at 
Greystoke—a gentleman and a minister, 
indeed one of singular gravity, learning, 
and all valuable qualifications for a mi- 
nister of the Gospel—a witness and an 
honour to the good cause of a further 
reformation, and of great esteem in the 
churches, In the hay 1658, the Asso- 
ciated Ministers of this county abliged 
him to preach to them at Keswick, and 
then to print his weighty sermon on 


Zech, vi. 13, in which the. present geney 
ration might yet learn things of peace, 
and till we do so, who-can ever expect to 
see the ‘ temple rebuilt.’ The ministers 
then. managed the church affairs. with 
much harmony, meckness, and brotherly 
love, and with more success. ‘All la- 
mented a sad decay of vital religion ; and 
most agreed that one cause thereof was— 
‘the want of godly discipline in the 
church’ Diversity of opinions in séme 
smaller things, hindered them not from 
attempting the restoration of it, and in 
the essentials thereof, men of piety and 
peace did easily agree, as appears 
their account printed in the year 1636, 
The Associated Ministers in Essex, &c, 
thought fit to copy some sentiments of 
the united counties of Cumberland and 
Westmoreland, which, I presume, (says 
the historian) Dr. Gilpin practised, and _ 
which are thus expressed : ‘ Having tasted 
the bitterness of divisions, and knowing 
that brotherly union has much of God in 
it, we resolve to walk together as far as 
we can at present, counting it an unjys: 
tifiable pettishness to refuse joining in 
any thing; because we cannot yet in 
things:’ To revive discipline, th 

to try to aet in a way of mutual assist- 
ance and for mutual satisfaction—that 
they would make their sermons plain and; 
piercing, suiting the matter and words to 
their hearers—that they would bend their 
main force to convince sinners of their 
carnal security, and press them to accept 
of Christ as he is offered in the Gospel— 
that ve’ | would promote seasonable lec- 
tures where no_ preaching was settled,— 
set up catechising, and at set times in- 
struct the people in private—that in 
forming their particular societies and 
dispensing sacraments, they would ex-' 
clade the seandalous, and put a difference: 
between the precious and the vile, and 
require of all to submit to discipline 
exercised according to the Scripture rule}, 
and according to the ancient usage of 
christian churches, in renewing their co, 
venant with God did require of their 
people an assent to the truth of the Gos- 
pel of Christ; and their consent to the 
terms of the covenant of gut &e. 
Greystoke parish was large, a fair 
glebe and liberal revenue : it had and 
has still four chapols. Mr. Gilpin pa 
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assemblies at Westminster 
ageee therein, and called 
that is, some of the 


aplary persons , 
td cane y the brethren, to hep the 
ministers in ing the manners of 
all, &e. Mr. Gilpin had such 

jy that name, I find not; but 

f he had. And in the 

1656, John Noble was judged worthy 
to bear that character, according to the 

in ‘that case, 1 Tim. iii. 3, 8; 


notice is Hatehinson’s List ‘of 


Incumbents :—** Thomas Todd, 


by Cromwell's Are oer 
usurper. — 1689. Nich. Thomlinson, 

Pres. Dean and Ch.” 
Hesket, New Market—is a neat little 
market town im the parish of Caldbeck, 
of notice,’ as 


Cromwell, and died before the restora- 

tion. In 1657, RicHaxp Hurron was 

rector, who probably was deprived in his 

turn by the Bartholomew Act; for, in 

1663, Arthur Savage, A.M. was collated 
Sterne.” Again, in p. 392— 

, in this parish, was famous 

for the residence of GrorcE Fox, the 

founder of the ts, when he 

blished his religion.” 

« Philip, Lord Wharton, 

ing date July 12th, 1692, 

certain ee the ¢0 

perpetual for purchasing yearly 

of at Bibles. Of these, 5 this pariah" 

to ven, , to parish.’ 

And, p. or394—-"* Pisce 

hoyses Are in the parish: it does not 

appear, however, that their numbers in- 

crease.” The Methodists have a flourish- 


James Carr noticed here by the Noncon. 

R other than Mr. Jaines 
_Cave mientioned under* Crosthwaite of 
the same work :—the names, from theit 


similarity; might very easily have been 
sniiaeestaod. "Thc This highly 
and beautiful vale has been 

favoured with tas pastral "stheatisad of 


owen (rue Blibeilg ot 
references 
‘the: of 
24th di of th Knot 657, the 
th day ie 
eT cca ata aes 
met at “Thorn- 


at thwaite ser it pari e 


eee 
eee 


Tames! ole, (ot ug = 
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‘been with pias 
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this town there is a small dissenting con- 
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gregation, but no authentic account of house 


* commencement can be collected. It 
appears probable that its rise was about 
the year 1715, this being the date of the 
instrument, by which the meeting-house 
was conveyed in trust by the gift of Mrs. 
Ann Waterson, who also bequeathed £200. 
for the support of the worship. This 
benevolent lady and her relatives, the 
late Abraham Allason, Esq. and his lady, 
eminent for her piety, appear to haye 
been the principal supporters of this 
place. The minister about this time 
was the Rev. Ropert Strort, who. ap- 
pears to have continued till about 
year 1730, when he bequeathed, by will, 
£10. and ‘the books which composed his 
divinity library. .These, however, though 
a valuable appendage to the congrega- 
tion, have through neglect been all lost 
upwards of twenty years. Mr. Stott ap- 
pears to have been succeeded by the Rev. 
James Biccers; who was followed by 
the, Rev. W. CHALMERS ; and the pre- 
- sent. pastor is the Rev. Tuomas Garit- 
TON, (of Hoxton Academy.) ‘Through 
the liberal kindness.of a pious friend, 
~ resident in London, whose ancestors re- 
sided in this neighbourhood, the meet- 
-house was rebuilt in the year 1803. 
Te congregation continues small ; but 
religion,. it is wg we is improving. A 
aay Sunday school, has, within. the 
ast twelve love (1819), been estab- 
lished, which is well encouraged, and 
promises to yo great good,” . The 
following is Mr. Nelson’s Fist of Minis- 
ters :—‘‘ Srot—BenJ, PEELE—JAMES 
Bigcar—Joun CHALMERS, and THOs, 
Gairron,” 


Lonctown,—The Presb: 
was raised in 1798, spate then 
means of public collections and. subs 
tions. Mr. Wricut was the earliest 
nister ; and. is known to the world by. 
‘¢ Sermons on interesting and important 
Subjects,’”’. in 1807., Mr. James Cua. 
MERS and Mr. Roser? Laurie followed 
in. succession as the ministers of this 
place: and Mr. A. MACFARLANE lug. 
now officiated for some years. The con- 
gregation is said to consist of ‘from 156. 
to 200 hearers: but it is to be regretted 
that Sunday school and vilaee instruc. 
tion has been much 

Lorton.—In this beautiful aE there 
has been preaching for many years, by 
the Independents, Antipazdobaptists, sud 
Methodists ; and such has been the pre- 
valence of ‘christian harmony, that the 
various parties have often assembled for 
worship with the utmost nie 
the same house. It has sometimes 
in contemplation to erect.a chapel ; lat, 
unfortunately, circumstances have not 
yet proved favourable, though the atten- 
dance on preaching bas been valle 
very encouraging. 

MELMERBY —To the honours of con 
scientious Nenconformity in 1662, Mr 


WitiuaMm Hopkins, the rector of thi } 


parish stands entitled; and his name al» 
appears ‘‘ in the number of persons who 
laid the foundation of the church” at 

Huddlesceugh, or Parkhead. tha 
church (says the ancient register) was 
first gathered at Mellerby in the yeare 
1633, Sept. 7th;” but more of thisin 


_. Kirkanprews. — Into,, the parochial the 


school-house of this place, the preaching 
of the. Gospel was introduced about three 


years ago, by Mr, Wuirrince, then of - 


Carlisie, under prospects of considerable 
encouragement. 


KirkLevinctTon, or KirKLINTON—is 

a rectory,,.and not a vicarage, as repre- 
sented by the Memorialist of the Non- 
conformists; nor has that author been 
correet in placing Mr. Hoorrr as, the 
ejected- minister, of this the 
s does not 


and America; and 
74a. t Caste, leaving 
post honourable, wn eohineen 
be mt me Simon ATKINSON was 
of this. in, 1662 : 


but we have no further notice of him, 
except that his name occurs in the, an- 


Nonconformist congregati this 

in the parish. In Beauties of 

and Wales, (xv. p. 234.) it is said— 
il 


to a ‘* world lyi i , 
OucurTon, or OuLTON, near Wigter 
of 
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‘year 1653, Sept. 7th ; and that 







silles,. a inom Soa was built 
early part of last century for the 
convenience of a few Baptists, residing 
iim that part of the county. These 
itis said, before the building of 
the, mecting-house, attended at Brough- 
tom, about twenty miles distant: to re- 
this inconvenience, erected 
y panonedh little chapel, which has since 
undergone very considerable repairs. It 
is not certain, whether there was ever a 
church formed here or not; nor is it 
known who first preached to the people 
rafter the building of the meeting-house : 
jbut some: time after, the Rey. Isaac 
GARDINER, who afterwards removed to 
‘Hamsterly, Durham, and died there, was 
their, minister, . When he left, the Rev. 
‘Suomas. ‘PALMER, minister at Brough- 
meee oe occasionally ; till the 
: MiCHAEL WHARTON Came amo 5 
and continued with them till 
died, about the year 1790: .Then Mr. 
Horton,’ from Broughton, began to 
them once in six weeks, during 
sumimer season.» In June 1795, “i 
preaching to them, and still con- 
fimue. There is an endowment belong- 


_dng to the place, consisting of a mes- 


jguage and tenement, and some parcels of 
‘land, situate at Stanger, near Cocker- 

‘mouth ; owe the middle of the last 
eentury by the will of the late Wm. Tiff, 
of Thornby, i in this county.” fm 

|| PARKHEAD, near Kirkoswald —The 

Register of this church commences wo 
the-beginning of the 18th century ; 

contains occasional notices till i796. 

‘Bye a MS. presented to me, (so says 

Mr. Threlkeld) by Mrs. Rebecca Nichol- 
ion, relict of GzorGE NICHOLSON, - 
pastor of the church at 
othe parish of Kirkoswald, and county of 
‘Cumberland, it is plain that the church 

first gathered at. Mell in the 
design 
pious ey ae upon which they 
‘together at first may be kno’ 
here you have the ’ o~ 
tl, ** CHURCH COVENANT. 

» “Being ashamed of our former pollutions 
tin the worship of our God, and our 
‘ ms from his Gospel ways, do 

is day desire to lament the same 

the Lord; looking to and depend- 

Pat for" the free grace of God in 
pardon and healing power, 
sensible also of our want of 
Gospel ordinances, and this of 
fellowship in particular, which 
‘do long after, as one of his pre- 
nts, and: most. sweet. privi- 
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irene eimai: sity as 


reports _ precious blood. 


Lord for a blessing upon our poorendea- 
vours, in order hereunto do now all of us 
sett oursélves,-as in the presence of God, 
and ‘freely, and with our consent, (yet 
not without fear and trembling;) enter 
into a:solémn agreement, and promise:te 
walk together as one body im all‘the holy 
ways | and pure ordinances of Christ our 
dear Husband and Head ; and to perform 
all service of brotherly love -and holy 
watchfulness toveach other, asthe Lord 
requireth, and also to submit ourselves 
one to another, according to the order ‘of 
the Gospel, and all this we do, not 
suming upon our own strength, ie 
nothing but weakness. No, nor by any 
power of grace received, (which without 
continual supply from fountain,) is 
able to act nothing,) but meerly ang 
wholly relying upon the gracious and 
fresh influence from our Lord; Jesus 
Christ, who is our life, our ho » our all 
in all, who we believe. will @ tender 
eye look upon our day of small things, 
perfect our beginnings, and us as 
lambs in his bosom th -all our 
temptations, and difficulties, and infir- 
mities, (according as he hath undertaken 
by commission from his Father,) .and 
bring us into his eternal rest, after he 
hath wiped all tears from our eyes: 
Finis.—<* Exscripsi die 5to Junii, 1708.” 
** The number of persons in laying the 
foundation of the church,. were .these'fol- 
lowing :—William Hopkins, minister, of 
Mellerby ; Simon Atkinson, minister; of 
Lazonby ; M. Singleton ; John 
of Mellerby ; John Harrison, of Park- 
head ; Thomas Harrison ; George Green, 
of Mellerby. ”—{ The catalogue is con- 
tinued to the number of :191, in ‘which 
the names Lothian, Jameson, Brown, 
and Threlkeld frequently ‘oceur, and 
whose lineal descendants in this and 
other parts of the county, continue to be 
- friends of Christ, and of Noncon- 
fom the The following extracts: are 
register of the ahaach of Cocker- 


th f6 mee The same day, (Nov. 19, 1653,) 
at our meeting, the hy appointed 
Brother Benson, Brother Blethwaite, 
and Brother Bolton, as chosen men to 
go to the church gathered in and about 
Kirkoswald, at the ordination of their 


Bee Th The 26th of the Ist month, (1658,) 
two messengers were appointed, (viz. 
Brother Bensonand Brother Eaglesfield,) 
to go to the church about: Kirkoswald, 
we having been desired by that ehurch 
to send some chosen persons, enuerens 
set a day apart for the ordaining of one 
of their members (Mr. John ba ey 
teaching elder among them. (a 


3D2 


fi 
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Caleb 
« 


Hutchinson’s History of 
from which the following is 

«< In this parish (Kirkoswald), in 1676, 
Caleb. Threlkeld, the author of * A 
Treatise on the Native Plants of Ireland,’ 
was bern. In 1698, hecommenced A. M. 


place his obsequies were attended bya set 
of children, educated by a society’ 
gentlemen, to which institation he hai 


Dublin, 1727, 8vo: pp. 262.” 
** May 5th, 1708, the Rev. Jon 
SPADEMAN, presented Baxter’s Practical 


to the ministers for distribution by 
late Lord Wharton, Oct. 1716.—* April 
10th, 1728, Tuomas WALKER was ‘set 
apart for the work of the mini 
fasting, prayer, 
The followi 
Messrs. Dickinson, 
Brampton ; Stot, Keswick ; 
Kendal; Wilson, Penrith; Wilson, Alston- 
moor ; Astley, Whitehaven; Atkinson, 
Penruddock.’ My Thesis was upon the 
i question, viz. An Prophetic 

Veteris Testamenti ad literam adimplete sunt 
in Jesu Nasareno?” 

*¢ In Oct. 22d, 1732, ADam DEAN was 
invited ; and * April 10th, 1734, 


Mr. Dickenson, of Carlisle ; 
of Whitehaven ; Mr. Rotherham. 


o 
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isa blank ‘in the re- 

,D.’s settlement, aud dur- 

of his ‘two immediate 

;RicHarD Paxton and Gavin 

whoremained here but a few 

‘Phe next entry is, November 7, 

; Andrew Carnson came; and left in 

1995. “Mr. C. had been for a short time 

the minister of a Burgher congregation 

atAmnanshire; prior to his coming to this 

place’; he came originally from the North 

of Ireland. During his stay here, the 
is:said to‘ have declined 


. congrega' 
were: and speedily favoured with 
of Mr. Jamgs Scott, a na- 

the North Riding of Yorkshire ; 
ba though he had not enjoyed the 
of an academical education, 


* in season and out of 

his own with 

istration of Christian 

and spreading the Gospel in 

village district around him, 

his conviction, that ministers 

not. restrict their regards 

ir immediate flock, but should 

the A and the Saviour, 

*mho went about doing good.’ This 
and successful minister exchanged 

at the house of his friend, the 

. Timoth: Helen a hey the 
morning of January 6, 1815. cir- 
awfully sudden, as he had 


suffered no previous indisposition; but 
there were satisfactory reasons for be- 
lieving, that, in this case, © sudden 
death was sudden glory. As a proof of 
the high estimation of his character, his 
associated brethren promptly exerted 
themselves on behalf of his family ; and 
were successful in procuring a comfort- 
able subsistence for the support of his 
bereaved widow and numerous children. 
This interesting station has’ been sinee 
occupied by Mr. Joun Happocx, who 
received a education from the 


ton, Yorkshire.” 
(The following is extracted from a let- 
ter of the last gentleman.) . 
“We have about 35 communicants. 


much 
season of the year. When the weather 
is favourable, we have frequently, ¥ be- 
Neve, nearly 200 le, and sometimes 
we have not less 50 or 60, so that I 


scarcely know what number to fix as 
regularly are the following: Kirkoswald, 


biggin, ia, Ghaswoby,’ Gant 
n, Albyfield ; Gam- 
” besides Salkeld and the chapel at 
Parkhewd”” > : 
(Mr. Nelson has given the following 


as the list of ministers at Huddlesceugh 
or Parkhead.) 

** Rev. Messrs. George’ Nicholson, 
Hope, Caleb Threlkeld, Thomas Walker, 
Adam Dean, Richard Paxton, Gavin Hen- 
derson, Andrew Carnson, James Scott, 
John Haddock.” 


re 


il. MISCELLANEOUS, 


Port of, London wey . — Monday 
ay 6, the Members and Friends of this 
, assembled at the be 3 of London 

» to celebrate their Fourth Anni- 


et -Rev. De. Newman then shortly 
implored. the divine protection and fa- 
r, in a suitable address to the Throne 


United Kingdom, Seamen have now 
chapels devoted to their use. Preaching 
on board of private vessels has also 
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' London, Female Penitentiary-—The An- 
nual, Meeting of this most benevoleiit 
Society was held on Monday the 6th 
of Sem, inthe pratt room of the Crown 
and Anchor Tavern, Strand, and. was 
very numerously attended. 
At half-past twelve o'clock, W. Wil- 
» Esq. M.P., took the Chair, 
supported by several eminent characters. 
‘The Report of the last year’s proceed- 
ings was immediately by the Secre- 
tary, from which it appears, that 149 
_ applications have been made to the So- 
ciety. Fourteen young women had been 
placed in situations, 39 restored to. their 
friends, 21 discharged or left on their own 
account, one had been to her 
parish, and one died. Several affecting 
anecdetes were related of some of the 


applicants. Letters had been received 


from those uwoe were placed in service, 
expressing their gratitude, and requesting 
permission to bécome subscribers. There 
are now 100 inmates in the Asylum. 

The Report next detailed the operations 
of the Society established at Brighton, 
on the 15th of April, under the auspices 
of his Majesty, which had effected great 


good in that town. The subscriptions 
raised during the last year amaunted to 
£4075; 19s. and. the’ expenditure to 
£125. less, but there still remained a 
balance against the Socicty 


of £500, 
The Report concluded by calling for ad- 
ditional, pecuniary assistance ‘to enable 
the Committee to su le the many cases 
which come before 

‘The Rev. Dr. Winter and Mr. Wilber- 
force, with other Gentlemen, addressed 
the Meeting in powerful speeches in sup- 
port of the Institution. 

The Report was ordered to. be printed 
and circulated, and thanks were voted to 
the, several Officers for their meritorious 
exertions. ‘The acknowledgment of the 
Meeting was also voted by acclamation 
to the Chairman, after. which the es 
ing adjourned. i 

Stinday School Union.—The’ Annual 
Morieg of this Society was be on 

Morning, Ma at the of 
reason, Tavern, * Jouepi Punsnewbceh, 
Esq. M. P. in the chair. The Company 
assembled to breakfast between 5 and 6 
o'clock in the morning, and the chair 
was taken at half-past six. About 1000 
persons were present. 

The Report stated, that the total of 
Sunday Scholars in London and its vici- 
nity, was’ 52,549 children, and 478 
adults, * tau; by 4,870 gratuitous 

rs, f an increase of 3 3,68 

‘inthe | 


‘the last yeu, 
iff Wales," there “was total of Sunday 
scholars, including n and adults, 
amounting to one-fifth of ptcomtt-wird 
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The Report exhibited a 

of 600,000 

Britain and Ireland, in addition to 
there were many places from. whichng 
returns had been communicated.—The 
Report. then alluded. to’ the . spreadvof 
education. generally throughout | the 
world, and especially by means of Sunday 
Schools; 9000 scholars were stated ig 
the New York Sunday School Union, 
and 24,000 connected with that of Phil 


a Report met with great applause, 
and the Rev. Messrs. Winter, Scott, and, 
several. othcr Gentlemen addressed :‘the 
Meeting in eloquent speeches, when the 
Meeting broke up, and a liberal montis 
tion was made at the doors. 


We have receivéd from Gl 
ral Mr sg RB! 5s grat vig he 
scription, a part of which we must i 
until our next number. 

Presbytery of Glasgow; March 3 
—Dr. Burns went over the 
he did last year, with 
sibility of an union of 


Bg. 
with the establishment. ” ry, | (said 


the Déctor) should restrictions be laid * 


on us to prevent an intimacy on religious 
points, when. in civil matters all de 
ing distinctions have been set aside? 
y may not a faithful preacher’ in the 
a body be enabled to exert his talents 
aching to the members of another, 
ren, with the exception of one point, 
they are the same in doctrine, in governs 
ment, in discipline, in faith, and in 
hope ? >” ‘The consideration of ‘the sabe 
ject was afterwards resumed with 
energy and feeling, and the Doctor inti- 
fated that he would probably soon have 
the honour of making a specific motion 
on the subject. 

A petition was then read. from gentle 
men in the neighbourhood of Spring 
Bank, for obtaining a chapel of ay 
St. George’s a there were 1 
families and obit individuals in that 
rish ; 6762 of whom were above 
~~ of age ; the church could only sa 


By the spirited exertions and influence 
of Dr. Muir, £700. had been raised and 
more was expected; £150. to be al- 
lowed for stipend. ~ 

On the same day a petition was put ia 
from the inhabitants of St. John’s 
There is in that parish a population of 
8000—5000 above twelve rag of 
the church holds only 1640. 
has already been subscribed. 

In Spring Bank, the right of “aan 
Of a minister is to be invested in the pro- 
prietors of seats. In St. John’s, 
éléction is to be’ confined to the” 
scribers of £100. with a vote for: 
£100. or to be vested in seat-hol 
Dr: Chalmers has subscribed £700. 
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Union for Scotland.—The- * 
ng of the Co ional 
Jand, was held in Glasgow’ 
and4th of Alpril. » The Meeting 
attended, and Bw a pleasing in- 
aed the effects of unidn among 
The sermons were preached 

oi Wednesday, “at seven o’clock, in Dr. 
morte d a Mr. - Russel, ‘Dundee, 
yin. Mr, Ewing’s;:on Thursday, at 
o'clock, forenoon,—both these 

have beer requested to publish 


ir discourses. 

Thursday evening, at half-past:six, 
¢ meeting for business was held, when 
Teport of last year was read, several 

neat and appropriate addresses delivered, 
and the multitude present departed under 
ion, that it was the work of 
, and his blessing would ussuredly 
it. 


The most pleasing part of the report 
whiat related to the Societies exer- 


as a Home ems 
there are’ nine of seule’ whe 
hold forth thie ater of life in in the Gaelic 


, and these itinerate through the 
places of the Highlands aud isles. 
+The report will be published, when’ we 
ope to be able to lay a more particular 
mn, of their operations before our 


* Nottingham Sunday School Union.—On 
was held the 12th Annual. 

Meeting of the aboye Union, in the Cha- 
Halifax Place. From the reportof the 

» it appears, that the number of 
children have increased since the last 
Teport more than 1000, and the teachers 
165; and 87 young persons educated in 
the schools of the Union, have become 
: of various Christian, churches 
the last year. The total number 

now in the Union, is 11,890, 

“and of teachers 1,665. Very excellent 
addresses, ( was: (onstaining suitable and appro- 
ada to teachers and chil- 
Mig, oe direrss by the Rev. Messrs. 
Jarman, Draper, Shuttleworth, 
sini, of Nottingham ; and Jones, 
; and Shaw, of Ikeerstone. 

A very suitable sermon was preached.in 
evening before the friends of the 
ihe at at ijn Chapel, by the Rev. 


_ | Newport P ‘agnell Evangelical Institution. 
The lath saniversry of the Ni 


ioe Evan tical Inst Institution for 
len for the Christian Mini 


was held at the Rev, T. P. ull’s 
see eae ay, 
Rev: J. ‘Hyatt, etn oy, 
he morning from Ephe- 
Goehcrirel — the Rev. J. Innes, of 

from 


- esl ng 





sol 
ndietetib, and of the Sddtiieees and use- 
fulness of their occasional labours, to a 
numerous and respectable assembly who 
testified their conviction of the utility of 
this Institution, by their liberal contribu- 
tions; still, however, a considerable ad- 
dition to the annual income of the So- 
ciety is necessary té enable the Com- 
mittee fully to avail themselves of the 
—- advantages which its’ situation 


The ‘friends of this Institution ‘residing 
in London and its vicinity, will liold their 
annnal meeting on Tu ay evening; 23d 
July, at the King’s Head in the Poultry. 
The Chair will be taken at six o’tlock. 


Hoxton Association—The Annual Ser- 
mon before the Ministers of the Hoxton 
Association, will be, preached by the 
Rev. Joseph Turnbull, A.B. Classical, 
Tutor at Wymondley Academy, on Tues- 
day evening, July 2, at Hoxton Chapel : 
the subject —* Christian Fellowship.”” 
The Meeting of the Ministers for Con- 
ference and Discussion will be held on 
Wednesday morning, at ten o’clock, at 
the Rooms, No. 18, Aldermanbury, 

Essex Annual Meetings. — The Annual 
Meeting of the Associated Ministers of 
Essex will be held (D. V.) at the Rev. J. 
Savill’s, Colchester, on 1 Monday, July the 
8th, at four o’clock in the afternoon, 
when the early attendance of the mem- 
bers is’ particularly requested ow Hpetial 
foie —On y annie, the 9th, 
the Annual Mee of the Congrega- 
tional Union will beheld, when the Rev. 
T. Morell, Tutor of Wymondley Ata- 
demy, will preach; and that eveni 
tlle Rev. A. Wills, of Coggeshall, wil 
preach.—On Wednesday morning; ‘the 
Annual Meeting of the Essex Auxiliary 
Missionary Society will be held, when! 
the Rev. J. A. James, of Birmingham, 
will preach ; after which the general ba-’ 
siness of the. Society will be transacted. 

April 12th, died suddenly, in the e 
of ' life, the’ Rev. fosec Mie tie 
respectable pastor of the Indé 
Church, at Bedford, leaving a wi rarer 
‘nine children, with his bereaved ‘church 
and congregation, to lament the'loss they 
have ' sustained. “This admirable’ ‘man, 
with nls yaad health and spirits, hed 
3 times the Sabbath previous to bis death. 

On'Thursday evening, June 6th, 1822) 
died at Bath, ‘after a s ort illness of only 
four days, the Rev. Samuel Newton,’ of 
Witham, Essex. He hry bre iva 
Argyle Chapel during Mr 's ~ 
had the it 


the thetro lis, and 
eee dh y and fe 
the 






aid. SS nt Soca 
 Seolianiod ils fom hours before his idisn 
solution. 
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WORKS PREPARING POR THE- PRESS, 


louging to the Congregational Churches in 
Scotland: —The Sermans.i in this volame will 


nro, Roberison, Orme, 
Payee hi Rassell, and Wardlaw. The profits of 
the volume are to be devuted to the bene- 
voleut Fund for the relief of the widows and 
ehildren of the Ministers, connected with 
the above body. Itis to, priest. a 
Gane edition in 8va. at £1. 1s. and a 12mo, 
edition at 7s, 6d. 

Sermous on the leading Characters and 
most important Events recorded in the Book 
of Genesis. By J. Radge, D.D. in 2 vols, 
8yv0. 


The Rev. Wm. Jay has in the press a new 
edition of his Short Discourses, to be read 
in Families, in 4 vols. ava, 

ouinss we Grammar, in verse, with 

ary By Rev. Thos. Searle, 
bag onthe of Life and Writings of the 
late Mrs. Catharine Cappe, in 1 vol. Svo. 

An Att to illustrate the Book of Ko- 
cleviastes. the Rev. Geo. Holden. 8vo. 

Helidon Hill; a Dramatic Sketch from 
Scottivh History. By Sir Walter Seott, 
Bart. 8vo. 


LITERARY NOTICES, &c. 


WORKS RECENTLY 


per atone of Eleetion, the inability of Sinners 
to perform spiritual Acts, &e. and to 
rect some unscriptare} views of those 
jects. By Joba Shoveller. Price ts... 

The Poetical Monitor; -cousisting § of 
Pieces, select and original, for the 
ment of the Yousg in Virtoe and Piety, 
12mo, 9th edition. price 3s. hoards. 

Memoirs of the late Rev. Alex. Stewart, 
D.D. one of the Ministers of 
Ediubargh. To which are subjoined, afew 
of his Sermons. 2d edition 8vo. 10s 6d. 

Farewell Letters to a few Friends in 
Britain aud America, om returning to 
galin 1821. By William Ward. 
12mo, Gs. 

; Br View of the History, Literature, ae 

Mpthatony a be Hindous, &c. Reh. 
Ward, of pore. A wew edition, 

3 vols. Svo.. £1. 16s. 

An Address from a Christian Pastor te 
his Charch and Congregation apou Bap 
tism; containing a Statement of some es- 
sential Points in whieh the Systems both af 

ists and Anti: ptists appear 
to differ from that of the New Testament 
By James Bass. . Price 2s..6d. 


ANSWERS TO. ‘CORRESPONDENTS, &c. 


Communications have 
J. Torzer—G, Pane 
—J. Whitrid 

Also from A. Al 


received this month from Rev. Messrs. J: Blaskburne= 
Seott—J. Ryley--T. Durant—M. Anderson--Z. Hathaway 


. Lawson--A.—G.—Amsnodes—P. H. 


We feel ourselves mech obliged by mas B. Williams’s letter, 4nd sro vepin tea the 
business to whieh he refersis in such good hans. Sualouy'k x concord Urata 
fication at. his approvel of our labours ;——laudari @ loudato viro is a boon worth 

Geias may be assured a ao raga ee neglect our correspondents. 


sorry to say that hiscemmanication 


_ en ae letters of Dr. Dodridge. They sal 
be inserted, and returned to any address that Mr. P. may point out. 
A. in oar.next, Wo shall be happy to bear from trim: 


_We are mach indebted to Lector 


again. 
- his offer; but as the insértion of iota ar 


paspharyas ly be at variance with our prineipte of strict neutratity on such’ poititt, 
probably. ou Yok 


pte caged cue A ‘We thank sp wi 
wis good wishes, and take Aawdiaaksss) pers su 


own for our 


Ki As foe 


We have. pind wag cele mn for insertion or abstract, # circalar from i 
Commities far the Relief of the Irish. We are sorry for this perie 


we should have felt a. melancholy 
tusL,atp. The letters from. 
distress which would melt.a heart 


inserted in this 
of stone, and donen te pomerrinanet 


in arging the duty of romp and Erpsc 
crise aes 


itself, AY Genta? toes out Lorrespondeat, |“ are, not sent. to. Mayo and 


Weck roy pa T sug beat gh lt 
otto, your querist st, Nh Pp 
ne yess ph oe awesheeh biname the reason of 


" heo § “« Timuit enim, ne forte raperent eum J oe gry 





ined rar 
et ipse postea calumniam 


S5e.: pr. com ast, item Cassiod. Idem babet Arm. post 


epturus pecuniam. Valg. (pon Z 
erry =a va 


SSrecaan eaten 





